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[‘* YOU SEE BEFORE YOU A RARE WICKED WOMAN—PENITENT AND SORRY ENOUGH FOR HER SINS NOW.”’] 


TWO MARRIAGES. 


— 3) 


CHAPTER XXXVI,.j 


Two or three months went by ; ‘‘ the Gordon- 
MQuare murder ’’ was now an old story, and 
had been eclipsed long since by other tragedies. 

Miss Fane had taken up her abode under 
wiy Fanny’s roof, as it gave her many addi- 

facilities for seeing her cousin Gilbert. 
ne was to all appearances a very mother to 
tis two boys, and most passionately devoted 
them both. This was patent to the whole 
household, and more than one of them had 

the remark that “she would make a 
model step-mother ! ”’ 

Gilbert began to see that he could not 
{uarter these children on his aunt always—not 
that she had ‘any objection, nor to the very 

quarterly cheques paid into her 

bankers ; but he liked to have them more to 

himeelf, in some kind of home of his own. 
But how, and where ? 

ought to be a woman at the head of 





it; and who was that woman to be? His 
mind dwelt reluctantly on Miss Fane. She 
was @ slave to the boys as it was; she would 
be the very best person to replace their errin 
mother—the best for them ; but query, woul 
she be the best for him? 

Scarcely ; but, then, he could not have every- 
thing. Another young lady, that might suit 
him, might not care for them. Certainly, 
Lizzie had been most treacherous about that 
address—she had betrayed the miserable 
Georgie into Mr. Blaine’s very hands; but 
then, had she not confessed, with sobs and 
tears to him lately, ‘‘ that she thought that she 
was acting all for the best, and for his most 
important interests.”’ 

Thus he was muzzled ; if he opened his lips 
tears (crocodile) came into her narrow light 
eyes, and she would sigh,— 

‘Gilbert, I did it all for the best—all for 
you. I may have been wrong; but, you see, 
she did not really care for you, much less the 
children,” wiping her eyes in a plaintive 
manner. ‘“ She has made no attempt to see 
the darling boys, nor you; she has forgotten 
you, and you know she is a rich woman—not 


34 


bad-looking. She will sink her past life, as 
she did before, and marry again.” 

“The boys were certainly being spoiled,” 
thought their father, with some uneasiness. 
‘“‘ They were too much with women, and he only 
saw them when he came to lunch now and 
then at Queen Elizabeth’s-gardens. They 
were too young to be sent to school. What 
was to be done?”’ 

‘“* Marry your cousin Lizzie,” said his aunt, 
very promptly. ‘‘ She has money—sheis well- 
born—not too young and giddy—she has no 
secrets in her past, no fearful surprises in 
store for you! Marry her, and you will be 
a wise man. She will make you an excellent 
wife ; and let me tell you, my dear boy, that it 
is not every one who would have you now, 
saddled as you are with these two children ; 
and with such a strange experience in your 
past it is not every young girl who would care 
to be the real Mrs. Vernon!” 

Her nephew said nothing, but coloured 
hotly, and dug his cane viciously into her good 
Brussels carpet. There was truth in what she 
said, though she had not presented it in the 





most palatable fashion. 
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Tt.avas not everf¥ one who would care to be 
his 4vife—he was no great catch now—he could 
not afford to be-too particular, and there was 
no doubt but that the boys would be better 
under his own eye, and that Lizzie would have 
him. 

So before he took his leave he told his aunt 
that he “did not wish to make tp his mind in 
a hurry; he would never, never dream of 
marrying again, only for the sake of Alick 
and dack, that-he would:promise her. to think 
of what she said; but |implored her earnestly 
to let it go no further.” 

This promise she kept. She only allowed it 
to go as far as Miss Fane, and that was quite 
far enough. Miss Fane saw her hopes about 
to be realised at last, though he had not 
actually said anything as yet. 

“Why,” she asked herself, angrily at times, 

was her mind so desperately set upon her 
cousin Gilbert? Even now he did not care 
about her. Never mind, he should.and would 
oT ady Fan 1 managed to have them 

‘Lady Fanny cleverly to have 

alone whenever he called, and although Miss 
Lizze gave him #éveral openings, still he was 
damb! Nevérwo dense a man. The truth 
wae, he had trig@amore than once to bring his 
e@tirage to the sting point, and No 
@intter how ¢ i ie was, how x. 
sitely and tm 

Si: he told himself asa wifethe mew 
never st##@ her! He couldmot-get over 
i e@bout the address ; 6 matter 


. 
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q 

love with ® Vengeance. 
emanating from we'will 


requesting 
graph contradicted at onéees there Was no 
grounds for it whatever. 

He felt quite ashamed to go near Lady 
Fanny’s, and only devoutly hoped that they had + 
not seen the paper—vain hope. He was 
dining there that evening, and during the 
mneal not a word on the subject had been 
uttered, nor had his att touched upon it 
during the few minutes that ‘the and had 
Been In the ing-room alone, and ‘he 
breathed freely, but after dinner she went into 
a little back s for her ‘forty winks, 
when she did not like to be disturbed, and this 
_ the cousins*the other apartment to them- 
selves, 

She, Lizzie, was exquisitely dressed in a 
_— blue dress, ‘with a square cut body and 

ng ‘train that lay behind her in soft folds-on 
the carpet, as she leant her sharp elbow on the 
mantelpiece, wand looked at her own face in the! 
glass, then at Gilbert’s. He was looking, 
own into the fire. She was ure that he ha 
seen it! Would he not speak now? He was 
going'to speak. He looked up and met her 
eyes, and said,— 

“ Fancy to-morrow week being Christmas- 
day. I never thoughtof it till Alick reminded 
me.” 


“ Yes, how time flies,” she replied, senti- 


red in cettain society! 


strange Christmas two yearg#igo,”’ shé replied. 
“You remember our wélking to churth, 
Gilbert? ‘What a lovely Christmas morning ! 
——a real white world—aad my pointing you 
outthose footsteps in the tnow?! ‘And'yow were 
quite angry, were you not?”’ 

“T remember it only too well. I have hated 
the name of Christmas-day ever since. Last 
year, thank goodness, there was nothing to 
remind me of it. I was up at a little mountain 
village in Japan, where they had never heard 
of such a day, and I did mot enlighten them, 
you may be sure.” 

‘No, I suppose not,” looking at her rings. 
“ By the way,” suddenly changing her tone 
for a more — key, “were you not highly 
amused at that announcement in the Looking 
Glass about us?” darting a glance at him. 

Gilbert's breath was for a moment sus- 
pended, and then he said,— 

“Then I am afraid you have seen it—I am 
\y sorty———”” 

“ Why need you be?” she interruptede=*1 
don’t re in wc Tan if,” with al 
@lance from under her eyelashes; you don’t.” | 

i conscious that We minded very 
indeed, and that he had never been at a 
complete loss for an answer “ the 


He 


iL 
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“Tit could not—<it is sible. Wf 
could you 6¥@h ® scrap: 6f affection 
should Bayif you would have me, Lizzie, but 
it would be Wrenging you'to askiyou to many 

6.” 
; Pwill 
"you will-eare 
for me, then, for my own———” , 


is wi 


watttno wommmkind, and y d bitterly 
‘the had hon me by ‘be- 
‘Dikmow you would. I never 
pered felléw,and I’m 
bewr mow. Im not fit #0 be any 
ved omens : _ 
4 tan Wisk, : weid, 
tenderly ; “T have ‘ ou, you 
know Ihave, and T wou, and make 
you happy—and, as the paragraph has ap- 
peared, we may as well make the best of it.’’ 
‘*But I have contradicted it most expli- 
citly,’”’ said Gilbert, emphatically; “and I 
cannot think who it was that took such a 
monstrous liberty with our names.” 
“ Contradicted it, have you? Oh!” in a 
tone of the keenest disappointment. Then, 
ing @ new tack, and inning to weep— 
“Ttis no matter for yon—a man, Gilbert— 
but, oh! it is a dreadful—dreadfal star on me. 
People—people will say you have jilted'me,” 
now sobbing aloud, her pore shaking with 
emotion—* they will say dreadful things, 
know they will.” te a 
Gilbert stared at his cousin in @ismay. 
Matters were getting worse and worse, btit te 
‘was resolved not to give in. ‘No, he wotld 
not allow her to wring the fatal word from 
him, for it ‘was an invasion of the wsual tews 
of society—it was he that was asked to say 
“yes.” Lizzie should not pat‘the fatal halter 
round his neck. No—he ‘would kang’ himself 
first; he would be deaf to ‘her sdbs, blind to 
her tears—in stoicness was safety. 
Miss Fane glanced at him throngh her 
fingers, and decided that now or never was 
the moment to give him ‘the coup de grace. 
She was not going to lose Alton Manor 








ly. 
“Flies! heechoed. “Crews, you mean.” 
“And yet it does notseemrso long since that 


all the Vernon family diamonés just for a 
mere Tidfculons-straining dt'a ‘gnat—éshe: whio 








tmadé a sudden impulsive gestute, 


Sthethed | "ile then 
“envelope 


Ble weed «3 


Teagerly at thettelegram that 
thenell, if there f¢ | mand. , 
alone. I 


was fully capable of a avholécamel {ff So she 


calling “the stafS to witiess her 


af though 


» and 


suddenly reposed her scented locks upom her 


cousin Gilbert’s*shrinking shoulder, 


This, to him, was terrible. He would, if he 


dared, have thrust.her rudely 


And let 


her fait upon the carpet; but she had become 
now as limp as a rag, and as heavy‘wd leak 
He swore fiercely under his moustache awfut 


maledictions-upor all ~womankind, 


downwards, and looked about eagerly for the 
nearest armchair into which he might drop 


her. 


As he and she were standing in this very 
tender attitude, he holding her up and looking: 
anxiously round, she resting heavily in his 
arms, @.footman entered, started back, but on 
second thoughts considered it better to puta 
bold face™pon it, and have seen nothing, 

He ‘had a salver in his hand, and a tel 
to Mr. Vernon sent on from the Club. 

“Flere, Jones,” said Gilbert, taking the. 


orangeenvelope 
Fane has fainted! 
muth. for her. 

you?” now ruthlessly depositing 


Se Slew, and he» 
‘vith her again ime ® 
stood facing er, aimébx 
and readithe . 


in his disengaged hand ; “ Miss: 
The fire has been too 
Just send her maid here, will 


his fair 


: — in 2 na cies! chair—with her- 
‘7 head wellaid back, and saying.to hi 
‘“Phatehe was 2 good dual toaveier 


imeelf,— 
than he 
not be 


ned the 
TaN as: 


“fo G. Vawos, Beg. From John Smith, 
Carlton Clab, have seen the notice- 


in-the Looking 
wife is 


‘mean ? 






@f to-day. Do not be rash 
ieee Lire times in sheer 
ot epurse, a feigned name. 
” certainly he would 


not be wash; mo need to tell him that, and he 
wt Isatie lying prone 


As he glanceflhhe observed tlittt her eyes were: 


wide open, like-a cat’, and 


patting it 


When she “Wiwstered 


she looki 
esaad@an bis 


its contents she 


recovered. She sat pe her natural 


force, and said, with wo 


al clearness,— 


“I guppose she sent it?” she demanded. 
“She is capable of anything —of any lie!” 


ee 
“ I to. 
to mention that person to me!” 
sternly. “If you 
never speak to you again!” 


d you once before that you were never 


he said, 


o it another time I will 


“A pretty way you speak to me now! After 
such treatment of me, too,—after our marrage 
being in the paper—after all you said to Aunt 
Fanny. Qh! what svretches menare!” selz- 
ing the telegram and crushing ft up in her 


haxds, in a kind of frenzy. 
ness the whole race was extinct!” 


“T wish to good- 


“Ditto to your sex!” returmed Gilbert, 


laconically. 


“And there is your maid, | 


sent for her, thinking that you might require 
xt ‘fo these’ fainting 


her services; I’m not used to 


fits. Say good-night to Aunt Fanny, Tize, 
and I hope you will be all right’to-mortow. 
You may give me that telegram, please; 


holding out his hand for the crumpled ball tf 


* Gooll-night 1!” 


*5; snyinghe walked across the Toot 


the door, and went out, a bang 
announcing his final departure. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Two days Iater Gilbert Vernon, who 


still in London, received another 
“again from John Smith. 


This one +a 


to 
“T have important news tor ote 
see you to-day. Be at St. Dame's 


Church at five o’clock, and follow 
“senger.”” ; 


my we 
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This came to the club at three o’clock, and 
during the next hour-and-a-half Gilbert was a 
prey toss many changes of mind almost as 
there were moments. 

He had heard of people being camried away, 
and robbed. by thieves under all manner of 
gpecious:pretences—aye, not only robbed, but 
murdered, never heard of again. Still, this 
John might throw lights upon various gloomy 
passages of his life, passages that had been 
passed through within the last two'years. He 
would venture. “ Nothing venture, nothing 


a | 
. 


s the time drew near he grew impatient 
andirestiess. He'took ups paper—he put it 
dewn—he went and looked in at the whist- 
4ables,end cameiaway—he took a turn into 
the smoking-room. He did not remain a 
moment—what though Skippy Trevor was 
making his hearers’ sides ache with one of his 
capital stories | 

it wasnow twenty niinutes past four, and 
dark; but.a fine, frosty evening. He would 
walk to'the rendezvous. Accordingly, he put 
on his top-coat, a silk muffler, and taking a 
stont stick in his hand set ont fer his 
m us assignation. 

e was the first—the first for fully a. quarter 
of an hour. He began to feel cold, to feel im- 
patient—to wonder if he had been made a 
fool of—to wonder if he might notas well go 
home instead of loafing there against the 
milings with every chance of being told to 
“move on.”’ 

Five minutes more and he would go; but 
ere. the: five minutes were spent a hansom 
dashed up at great speed. ‘The horse all 
covered with foam, jerked on to his haunches, 
anda great, big, guunt old woman, in a shep- 
herd’s plaid shaw] and straw bonuet, descended 
and looked about her. 

Seeing Gilbert she came up quickly to him, 
and said,— 

“Beg pardon, sir, if I'm making any mis- 
take. Be you Mr. Vernon?” 

“Are -you John Smith?” -he said, 
cautiously. 

“ That's it,’ she said. “It’s not-my name; 
butit-will:do—my real name is Ann Halliday. 
My niece wants to see you sorely; sir. Get in 
—get in,” almost driving him befofe her into 
the vehicle. 

The rattling over the loose stones and the 
rodr of the other traffic almost entirely 
—— their voices, conversation was impos- 
sible. 

There was nothing for Gilbert to do but to 

wait with what patience he could till he saw 
the end of this odd adventure. ‘This woman’s 
niece,;who could she be? Hediad never seen 
this hard-featured old person imhis life before, 
and, moreover, unless his olfactory nerves 
deceived him, she smelt of gin. 
. “I never saw you before, sir,” she roared 
into his ear; ‘‘ but I did you a good turn once. 
I wrote to you from Hillford about a black 
cabinet. I dreamt the will was there—I knew 
It was somewhere—and I was right, though 
dreams, they do say, go by contraries, I- was 
the old man’s housekeeper.” 

“ But what about your niece ?” he «shouted 
back. “‘ What does she want with me? Where 
isshe ? Who is she?” 

“She has a world on her mind. She has 
been talking to the priest all day. He said 

was to send for you at once; not an hour, 
no, not a moment, was to be lost;.a terrible 
Wrong has been done to some one. My head 
is that bothered I don’t know rightly who. 
Either its you or it’s a lady; but you will 

rsoon enough. We haven't far to go.” 

“And what's your niece’s name?” he 


“Here we are,” said his companion, as the 
3om stopped in front of a row of cheap- 
looking, red brick, houses, with narrow little 
panes in front of them, and green iron rail- 
gs. 
“I'lbkeep you to take me back,’’ said. Gil- 
bert to the driver as he got out, with a view of 


making a good retreat in ease of the worst. 


“Aye, very well,” remaziked the old woman. 





——-— 


“ He will be some time, but there’s a comfort- 
able house (meaning public) just round yon 
corner. Youcomeaway in with me, six; she’s 
wearying to see you, that I know. She can’t 
die: with this.on her mind, and I’m afraid it’s 
something bad—I'm main afraid it’s:bad.”’ 

» * But you lave not told me her name yet,”’ 
said her companion, folowing her into'a very 
narrow little hall, lit by one dip candle ina 
tin candlestick. 

“Her name!l~oh! then much good her 
married name has done her—was a unfortu- 
nate name for her. Didn’t I tell you her 
name was Blaine—Mrs. Blaine?” 

Gilbert staggered against the wall as she 
heard this amnouncement.. And had Georgie 
come to this—and was she dying? Was this 
drunken-looking old woman ‘her annt—this 
messenger she had despatched to hear her 
confession? Needless to: tell him—he knew 
all—and dying—— 

He stood for a moment in a stuffy little 
parlour, whilst Mrs. Halliday climbed upstairs 
to announce him, and, as he stood there, the 
whole place, floor and ceiling seemed to reel 
with him—the small round table, the black 
horsehair sofa, the little clock, tha white anti- 
micassars, were whirling round and-round ‘in a 
giddy circle. He was: obliged to sit down, 
and lean his head on his hands, te fry and re- 
cover from this unexpected shook. As he sat 
there, he felt a heavy, claw-like grip on-his 
shoulder, and a voice said, 

“She's ready for you now. Don’t say 
much, nor excitelher more nor you can help— 
she’ll _—- last the night ont. Come on,” 

ously. 

nd the did come on as desived. He groped 
his way up the narrow little stairs, and found 
himself ushered into a bedroom—a small, 
meanly-furnished apartment—no curtains to 
the windows, but there was.a good fire in the 
grate, and beside it, sitting in a ehair, propped 
up with pillows, sata young woman, with the 
seal of death.on her face—with awiul, hollow, 
hectic cheeks, and hollow, glitsering, sunken 
eyes—but a woman he had never, to the best 
of his recollection, ever set eyes on before in 
the whole course of his life. 

‘Fhe door was shut behind him, and. he and 
this stranger were dlone. He stood irreso- 
lutely, thinking that there must be some mis- 
take, looking interrogatively at the shrunken 
figure near the fire, that gazed back:at him. 

‘* Gome in, sir,” she said, at nat ; ‘I know 
you well, though you don’t know me, ‘You 
see before you.a rare, wicked woman—penitent 
and sorry enough for her sins new, and ‘want- 
se ae vege ae ree ag has wronged 
before it's totally teolate.” — - 

‘You are sure you are makingino mistake ?’’ 
said Gilbert, now taking a sat at some dis- 
tance. ‘I’m sorry to see you, whoever you 
may be, so ill; but I think you are making 
some mistake.” 

“No mistake atall. I’m—my right name 
is Mrs: Blaine+——”’ 

Here she was interrupted by frightful fit af 
coughing, and for fally three minutes gasped 
and gasped for breath. 

“I'm all riget now,’ she -panted at last, 
“and please let me talk while E can. We did 
a terrible, terrible wrong to. poor Mrs, Vernon 
—your wife! Peterdid it for: money, and he 
made me doit for. nothing. Aye; Peter was 
a fieree man!” 

‘Do what?” demanded Gilbert, in a sharp 
voice. 

“1’ll tell yon all in time. I-was-housemaid 
at the Blaines, and the young ge , Mr. 
Peter, fell im love with me. His people was 
mad—mad, and I was sent about my business. 
However, it made no difference, for he knew 
where I ‘went +0, and we were ied ; 
are our lines,’ handing a ship of paper which 
Gilbert reached for mechani A 

‘“ Then Peter got into and left the 
country, and left me,:andI took werviee again. 
I lisard from dim, unless asking. for 
money ; he:came dome-te his people very peor, 
and hearing Miss Georgie Grey was to have a 
great fortune, he made up to her, as you know, | 


and married her on thesly. It was bigam}, 
of course; but he never expected I would turn 
up again, and he wanted her fortune sorely. 
Well, he was disappointed; it went to the 
Vances. He then gave out he was dead, never 
meaning to come home no more.”’ 

She paused for a, moment panting like some 
hard-pressed animal. 

‘‘ Well,” she proceeded, “then Miss Grey— 
for she never was aught else, in spite of the 
jugglery.at Portsmouth, when she was a poor 
foolish child—was married to you, and she 
would haye heard no more of Peter, only for 
the coming in for all the money in the end, 
partly owing to a dream of my aunt’s, the old 
man’s housekeeper ; and when Peter heard of 


came, as hard as he could, meaning to have 
what he called his share—meaning all. He 
had a kind of notion that you and Mrs. Vernon, 
being so-fond of one another, would try to buy 
him off, to {keep what he pretended was his 
secret, for your own sakes.” 

Here Gilbert breathed to himself half-a- 
dozen maledictions ! 

“Fer, as he knew, you were lawful'man and. 
wife all the time; but he made you think 
different, and you were easily persuaded, and 
what he called too proud and too proper to 
keep the-matter quiet, and let things go on as 
usual. Besides, he said, she had a temper like 
a wild cat. 

“ Well, Peter broke up your home and made 
a lot of mischief, and got you out of the 
country, and then fell in with me. I was fond 
of Peter, and I made friends with him. Iwas 
in all his secrets ; it was I as fetched her away 
that time ; ’m—I was Mary Todd; she knew 
me.as Miss Fane’s maid. 

“ When he got her to Gordon-square—my ! 
how she went on! She was just like a wild 
thing’; she wanted to jump clean through the 

“window, and, aye, she said’ awful things to 
Peter—he struck her! I told him it was a 
shame, and she a lady, and so delicate-looking, 
and not his wife, nor anything ; but her mouth ! 
it did bleed rarely ; but she never cried, nor 
was a bit cowed—only fiercer than ‘ever ! 

‘1 see, sir, by your face, that this isa terrible 
hearing for you, and I’ve been a wicked woman. 
I thought of nothing but fine clothes and 
diamonds—her diamonds. I’ve them here; 
I ‘sold her clothes, and her sealskin, and the 

’ stars, but I kept the necklet. 

‘“« We, Peter and I, were fine people, and kept 
a lot of company. I hada carriage and maids 
of my own, but she was a kind of conscience 
in the house, a skeleton in the cupboard, all 
the while shut upstairs. 

“Peter, he and I, used to quarrel, and he 
drank sit times just awful! and I—well, you 
must just: know all first as well as last—I 
drank too, to drown care, as it were, and keep 
myself cheerful, for I could not be very cheery 

when I thought of that poor young lady 
upstairs! 

‘She gave me letters for you torpost; but I 
burnt them, of course—and how she would 
cry at times! cry and sob for her two little 
boys; but at last she got quieter—she stopped 
walking, walking, walking, and sobbing at 
night’s and beating her hands on the doors ! 
She used to keep me awake, I can tell you, 
many an hour! She got quiet and sullen-like, 
and ,then, it seems, somehow she got hold of 
the key and got away ! 

‘“‘ And is that.all you-have to tell me?” said 
Gilbert, now standing up, with a face as white 


as . 

‘No, no—the worst. is tojbe told yet,” she 
said, suddenly covering her face with hor 
hends; *‘ but I was not myself when I did it,”’ 
shivering as she spoke. 

“Then ’’—in. alow, hard-strnck voice—‘ you 
dik it?”’ 

‘* did,” she returned, in a broken whisper. 

For..a moment or two there was a d 
silence, 

This miserable woman, this dying creature, 
bad.killed her husband with her own hand. 





Georgie was innocent! Georgie had beon 
everyone's unhappy &ca pegoat, 


this, of course, he craved for it, and back he’ 
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‘Georgie was his wife—his wife, who had 
been reft from him—from that wicked scoun- 
drel whom Nemesis had overtaken on his own 
hearth, but whom Gilbert felt, as he looked 
back on his career, that he had deserved to 
swing by the hands of the common hangman. 

What could ever make up to Georgie for all 
she had suffered? And how was he ever to 
gain her pardon ? 

“‘T may as well finish! ’’ gasped the miser- 
able object before him. ‘ Onenight Peter and 
T had an awful quarrel—partly about money, 

: an about a woman. He had been taking a 
ot of brandy—raw brandy; sohad I. It was 
that. We got to high words; we got to blows. 
He cursed me; he called me vile names. He 
struck me; and I, filled with some kind of 
demon, turned on him with the nearest thing I 
could find. It happened to be a knife. I made 
for him, and missed him. I saw by his eyes 
he would kill me, and I struck at him again 
hard, and he fell. I did not know for sure if 
he was dead—at first I was afraid to look. I 
poured out a lot of brandy, and drank it raw; 
that gave me heart ; it was like fire inside me. 
I went to him and pulled out the knife. He 
was dead! I threw the knife in the fire, and 
turned off the gas, and made my way to bed. 

**T was too deadened and stupid with drink 
to care if I was found out or not. I lay and 
slept like a log till morning, and then came 
the hubbub!—and she was missing. There 
was her footprint all the way down the stairs ! 
‘She had done it,’ everyone said; and I—no 
one dreamt of me. 

“T stayed up in my room as much as I 
could ; and then I gathered all] the money and 
clothes I could together, and went off in a cab. 
I never said where—not likely I would go back 
to that house. I was—you will think it strange 
—very sorry for Peter. I felt as if someone 
else had dene it ; but, then, I knew I had—his 
awful. dead face looking up at me from the 
floor used to give me no ce at nights. I 
seemed to see it in the dark, even if I shut my 
eyes. It’s quite true what people say about 
‘murder will out ’—you can’t keepit. I would 
have teld, only I knew there was no need. 

“T was dying. It’s drink! I could not 
leave it off—drink is killing me. Can you not 
say a word to me, sir, to ease my mind?” she 
added, piteously ; ‘just one little word.” 

““What can I say?” he said, speaking with 
a visible effort. ‘My forgiveness will avail 
you nething. But as far as it goes I give it to 
you. We are all sinners—some worse than 
others. It ill becomes me to refuse to listen to 
a fellow-creature who is to stand before another 
Judge so soon. But—no; I willsay no more.” 
And, indeed, here his voice failed him. 

“Oh, sir! Oh! if I could only see Mrs. 
Vernon I would be happier, if she would listen 
to me, not that I deserve it. I’m too bad, too 
wicked, for any lady to come and speak to. 
His Reverence told me to send for you. I 
believe that was his reason.” 

“I can’t tell you anything about Mrs. Ver- 
non.” How strange to utter the well-known 
name again! ‘I don’t know where she is, 
but I’ll go now, when I leave this, and try and 
find her. I have wronged her. I thought she 
was guilty of—of—that crime in Gordon- 
square!” 

“Qh! sir, oh! Mr. Vernon, if you knew 
her——”’ 


“Yes, I ought to have known’ better; and 
now I have no time to lose. Mary Todd—I 
cannot call you by that other name—guilty 
‘woman as you are, you have raised the cares 
of life from my shoulders this evening. You 
have restored me my wife and children; you 
have made some amends at last. What can I 
do for you? Is there anything that I can 
procure, anything in my power? Name it!”’ 

“You are too good to me, sir; nothing. 
And if I were starving I would not presume to 
take from you after all I have cost you. Here 
are two things—the diamonds, pulling out a 
case, and these marriage lines—no use to me 
now, and she might wish to see them. She 
will be glad to know that she never was any- 


‘George’s address. 





one’s wife but yours. I can well understand 
that !’’ 

In five minutes more Gilbert, with the 
diamonds and the certificate in his pocket, 
was tearing off in the direction of the West- 
end of London, having slipped a good sum of 
— into Mrs. Halliday’s ready palm for the 
use of her niece, or for the funeral. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Gisert Vernon need not have been in such 
a hurry after all, for when he got back to his 
club and began to sort his ideas,,he remem- 
bered that he had no means of discovering his 
wife’s address (yes she was really and truly 
his own wife again), excepting through her 
bankers, and her bankers were not his bankers. 
Very early, in fact the moment the doors were 
open, he was on the spot, eager to see the 
manager. 

After some delay he was shown into the 
manager’s private room, and found himself 
standing before a very polite, elderly man, 
with a most piercing pair of eyes, who looked 
at him critically, and asked ‘“‘ what he could 
do for him ?”’ 

These young fellows mostly came to borrow 
money, but that was not this gentleman’s 
errand. He wanted a lady’s address. This 
was something quite out of the common. He 
wanted the address of a nice, young, pretty 
customer—Mrs. George. 

The manager hem’d and hawed, “ and really 
very much ae {that such a proceeding 
was quite out of the question. Mrs. George's 
address was given him in—ah,” with a sudden 
burst of candour, ‘he might say in confi- 
dence.” , 

You receive her letters and forward them, 
do you not?” 

** Occasionally, I may say we do.” 

**T must have her address. It is of jthe last 
importance,” said Gilbert, impatiently. “« You 

ill scarcely withhold it from me when I tell 
you that I am her husband.” 

The manager now arranged his glasses, and 
scrutinised his visitor as keenly as if he were 
a doubtful cheque, and then said, “ Mr. Ver- 
non, I think,” taking up his card. ‘ Youare 
Mr. Vernon, I presume?” 

** Yes, and the lady I wish to communicate 
with is Mrs. Vernon.” 

‘“‘Oh,‘indeed! then in that case there is a 
mistake. We have noone of that nameon our 
books.” 

‘* It is the same person |” emphatically. 

“It may be,” dubiously; ‘at any rate, we 
have no authority to divulge Mrs. George’s, 
alias Mrs. Vernon’s address. You had better 
go to your solicitors——” 

“That’s not a bad idea; thank you,” 
quickly rising, ‘I will go to hers, since I can 
get nothing out of you.” 

‘“‘ Very sorry we cannot oblige you—but it’s 
not business,’ bowing. ‘“ Ah! good morning.” 

‘““What did the fellow want coming here 
bothering? A likely thing to give Mrs. 
If they were to do so, she 
would probably withdraw her account like a 
shot, and it was a pretty big one. No, no! 
my fine young gentleman! you must find her 
for yourself—no easy matter!” 

Her former men of business knew nothing 
whatever about her. Mr. Blaine had taken 
her affairs out of their hands. They were 
rather bitter about Mr. Blaine and his pro- 
ceedings, and had, of course, had an inkling, 
very more than an inkling, of the terrible 
catastrophe in the Vernon family—the appear- 
ance of a said-to-be-dead husband upon the 
scene | 

Now, Gilbert, in quick, short sentences, 

ssionately ogy forth to the family lawyers 

is own and his wife’s wrongs, lodged the 
certificate of Mr. Blaine’s first marriage with 
them, and considerably opened their eyes. 

He told them that found Mrs. Vernon must 
be; no money, if it took every shilling he pos- 
sessed, must be spared, nor a moment lost 
im setting the quest on foot that very day—nay, 
that hour! 
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His lawyers sat in amazement to see their 
usual cool, nay, rather nonchalant client in the 
character of a man full of fire, recourse, and 
energy, suggesting this, advising that, ordering 
the other thing ! 

Between his visit to the bank and his visit to 
the solicitors the morning was gone; but the 
day must not pass until Lady Fanny—aye, and 
Lizzie Fane—knew all. 

They were toying with a delicate late lunch 
when Gilbert came in, looking unusually 
hurried and excited, and somehow different, 
What had happened? They would knowsoon 
enough. 

“Yes, I’m starving; and if, as you say, there 
are plenty of hot cutlets, I'll be glad to see 
them. Aunt Fanny and Lizzie,” when the 
servant had left, “I cannot wait to tell you! 
It’s all right about Georgie; she was my wife 
all the time, and is still!” 

This was by no means good news to at least 
one of his present audience. She became very 
pale and rigid-looking ; but Gilbert, a stranger 
to any good news for so long, was full of his 
subject, needless to say. . 

‘*She has been the victim of a most awful 
conspiracy. That other man was nothing to 
her at all; he had a wife alive at the time!” 

‘“*How do you know this?” rather scorn. 
fully. 

‘*Because she sent for me _ yesterday, 
handed over her marriage certificate, made a 
clean breast of it—the whole plot. It was to 
get Georgie’s money, nothing more!” he 
returned, speaking very rapidly. 

“Gracious!” ejaculated Lady Fanny, “I 
never heard of such awful wickedness, never | 
—never in all my life!” 

“But she did marry this—that Blaine!” 
put in Lizzie. 

** Yes, went through the form at a registry- 
office when she was a silly girl. She never 
saw him again till he turned up at the Manor 
to levy black mail, his wife being in the 
secret.”’ 

“They must have got a great deal of money 
from her?” in a tone of regretful conjecture. 

“Pretty well—nine thousand pounds and 
nearly all her own jewellery! But what is 
that ?—nothing !”’ 

“Not the Vernon diamonds!” with a 
shriek. 

“No! not the Vernon diamonds! But,” 
much hurt, “‘ you seem to think more of them 
than her and all she has suffered, Aunt 
Fanny!” 

‘*Oh! it’s been all very terrible, no doubt, 
and I can assure you my brain is in a whirl— 
one day Mrs. Vernon, another Mrs. George, then 
Blaine, then back to Mrs. Vernon again.” 

‘Mrs. Vernon she has been always. If I 
had not been a hot-headed fool I would not 
have given in so easily. I am sorry you and 
Lizzie have so little sympathy with one of 
your own sex, who has been such an innocent 
victim, and who has suffered so much, and 80 
little compassion for me.” 

Lady Fanny and Lizzie at once, now they 
saw how the wind blew, said a great many 
things from the lips out, only they were m 
their hearts very sorry that affairs had taken 
this most unexpected turn. 

‘* Ring the bell, Gilbert, and we will go up- 
stairs and have a comfortable talk—I y 
feel all of a shake.”’ 

“Yes; and, if you don’t mind, I should 
like to have the boys down, Aunt Fanny.” 

“ You are never going to tell them?” in & 
tone of severe reproof. é 

‘I don’t know what you think I am gomg 
to tell them. I shall tell them one thing that 
I hope will come true, and that is, that they 
will have their mother with them soon, 
speaking in a freezing tone. 

“Oh! yes, of course—I suppose so. Where 
is she?”’ ‘ 

“Tam sorry to say I do not know. I wish 
from my heart I did.” 

“Have you not seen her since you came 
home?” 

‘* Yes, once,” colouring at the mere recollec- 
tion of that terrible interview in the Lovers 
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Walk. “Ah! here you are,” to Alick and 
Jack, ‘‘ come here, and let me see you.” 
No need for the invitation—they were 
lready climbing up like too young bear-cubs, 
and administering two or three hugs apiece. 

Miss Fane sat opposite, and believed she 
could read her cousin’s thoughts. When he 

ut down Alick, and pushed the hair back 

om his eyes, he looked at him, she told her- 
self, with fatherly pride, saying inwardly, to 
himself, “This boy is my heir, and a real 
Vernon.’’ But tothe younger he was different, 
if less proud. His look was more lingering, 
more tender. He looked into the child’s deep 
grey eyes, and patted his curly locks. 

“Ah!” she said to herself, with inward 
fury ; ‘‘ that is because he is so like her—any- 
one can see that he is Gilbert’s favourite. 
Horrid little wretch, I always hated him and 
always willl’? These pleasant sentiments she 
prudently kept to herself, and, calling over the 
two boys, kissed them effusively, saying, after 
they had gone to the windows,—‘ Dear chil- 
dren, what a difference this will make to 
them.” 

As to that hateful, awkward quarter-of-an- 
hour with Gilbert only three days ago, she 
was resolved to ignore it ceegeny Fancy, all 
but proposing to a married man !—but then 
who had ever expected this? She must be 
civil to her when she did come back, or there 
would be no more pleasant visits to the 
Manor. 

When she did come back—aye, that was it. 
A week went by, Christmas was over, and still 
there were no tale or tidings of Mrs. Gilbert 
Vernon. The solicitors were helpless, private 
inquiry agents completely at sea. She ap- 
peared to have a faculty for hiding—practice 
makes perfect. 

All the same, Gilbert went home, takin 
with him the two boys. The Manor was open 
up in the old fashion, the house filled with 
servants, a nursery governess set to rule over 
the two children, and it was generally given 
out, in a quiet way, that it was all a mistake 
about Mrs. Gilbert all along, and the only 
thing that they wanted now was to have her 
at home once more. 


(To be continued.) 








Home Amusement.—An excellent home enter- 


.tainment is that of drawing together. In 


nearly every neighbourhood there is someone 
who knows something of the elements of this 
fine and valuable art. But if not, good prints 
abound, and much can be learned from them, 
if one only has sharp eyes. A good plan is for 
all the members of the family to try and draw 
a picture of some one thing—a chair, or a 
stove, a pile of books, a dog or cat. Or one 
May sit as a ‘‘model” and give the others 
twenty minutes in which to make a sketch. 
This often produces great merriment, and if 
persevered in, it sometimes happens that some 
member of the family develops real talent for 
drawing. The twilight hour may be improved 
‘by a recital of ‘the events of the day. Each 
one should take his turn at this, and be 
obliged to make his description as interesting 
as possible. This exercise tends to accuracy, 
if you please, and develops the descriptive 
powers, Insist upon having the story duly 
embellished with details. Stirring ballads, 
fine poems, and choice bits of prose or verse 
chime in well at this hour, if recited. Choose 
— subjects of conversation. Ask the 
ildren to tell all they know about mining, or 
sainting, or new inventions. A pan of model- 
bees clay, or of mud of the proper consistency, 
entertain a group of youngsters for an 
evening, in modelling. The quick-witted boy 
or girl will make a rude framework of wire or 
‘wood, upon which to fashion and model his 
clay, so it will not tumble down. In re 
and modelling, young people observe a g 
many things not before thought of. Home 
talk and home occupations do much towards 
developing their minds and talents, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Ryssett and her daughter were very 
much amazed when they returned to Acacia 
Villa, and found the servant the only inmate 
of that select residence. 

They came home late, and, to tell the truth, 
rather cross. The day had been fatiguing ; no 
one had paid Margaret any special attention. 
The gentleman they had hoped for as a 
cavalier had not appeared—in fact, the two 
ladies had been made to feel that with all 
their pein they were very little people 
indeed compared with the magnates of Mack- 
stone, 

Their vanity and their feelings were alike 
wounded, and when they came into the little 
back sitting-room, and saw no preparations 
for supper, the storm burst. 

‘* What is‘the meaning of this, Alice?” in- 
quired her mistress, angrily. 

The servant herself was uneasy. She had 
been persuaded to extend her stay at home; 
the minutes she had spoken of became hours. 
She had lingered, in fact, till the very last 
minute, secure in the belief that Miss May 
could not only never “tell tales,’ but that 
long-suffering damsel would herself per- 
form her neglected duties. 

Imagine her dismay when she returned 
about nine to find an empty house, the 
kitchen fire gone out, the tea-things unwashed 
on the parlour table, and no trace whatever 
of her mistress’s niece. 

‘* What is the meaning of this?” repeated 
Mrs. Russell. ‘Why don’t you answer? 
Where is my niece? Why have you not got 
supper ready. Why are you in the dark?” 

Margaret had been fumbling on the mantel- 

iece for the match-box. She found it and 

ighted the gas—a proceeding which revealed 
the tea-things and the large basket of un- 
mended garments. 

Alice decided to clear herself by throwing 
the blame on the absent. 

Mrs. Russell’s anger could not hurt Miss 
May, seeing she was not there. 

‘* If you please, ma’am, I just stepped out to 
see after those lettices and things you said I 
was to get for supper.” 

The errand had taken her five minutes. She 
had spent nearly as many hours at her 
mother’s, but she did not deem it necessary to 
say so. 

‘That wouldn’t take you long,” said her 
mistress, tartly. 

“T asked Miss May if she’d listen to the 
door and look to the kitchen fire, and she pro- 
mised me she would. When I came back, 
ma’am, and rapped at the door, I couldn’t 
make anyone hear. I knocked and knocked— 
which is as true as gospel—then I thought 
Miss May must have gone out*herself, and I 
took a turn up the street; but when I came 
back it was just the same; and Mrs. Jones, 
next door, advised me to get in at the scullery 
window, which I did, and I’ve been lighting 
the kitchen fire ever since.”’ 

«And Miss May ?” 

The girl stood irresolute. May had often 
befriended her, and she was not ungrateful. 

*“Do you know where she is, Alice?” 

“No, ma’am ; I can’t say I know.” 

There was an ominous stress on the last 
word, as though Alice desired to insinuate 
that though she might not have an actual 
certainty of the young lady’s whereabouts, she 
had pretty keen suspicions. 

“What do you mean? 

irl |” 

‘*«T think she has just cleared off.” 

“Cleared off!” 

‘ Runned away, ma’am. I’ve been into her 
room and it’s all taxes and screws. Her 
black bag’s gone, too, and lots of things.” 

Margaret looked at her mother. The result 
of that glance was the two ladies abruptly left 
the parlour and went upstairs to May’s little 
attic. 


Speak plainly, 





It was just as Alice had said. The room 
was in great disarray. It was evident May 
had made a hasty toilet and left Acacia Villa 
in a hurry. On the plain, uncovered deal 
table lay a slip of paper with these words :— 

“T shall never trouble you again. Iam 
going where you will never find me. I was 
so miserable I couldn’t bear it any longer. I 
don’t think you’ll mind, because you always 
called me a burden.” 

Margaret bent over her mother’s shoulder, 
and they read the farewell letter together. Its 
effect on them was very different. Something 
very like a tear glistened in Mrs. Russell’s eyes 
—Margaret looked full of triumph. 

She was a strikingly handsome girl, but 
her expression was hard and cold. Her dark 
eyes glittered ominously as she read poor 
May’s letter. 

It would have fared badly with the girl if 
she had been there to feel her cousin’s indig- 
nation. 

“She has run away, Meg.” 

“ Evidently !” 

“What on earth can we do?” 

“A great deal better without her than with 
her. May has been growing insufferable for a 
long time. She is not a child now; we really 
couldn’t have kept her shut up any longer, 
and I’m sure we couldn’t afford to dress her 
and take her about.” 

But Mrs. Russell was crying. Meg, who 
looked ‘on her mother as a woman of sense, 
began to think she had been mistaken in her 
estimate. 

“TI can’t imagine what you see to cry 
about,” she said, indignantly. ‘One mouth 
less to feed—one less to clothe; that’s what 
May’s flight means !”’ 

“TI never loved her,” said Mrs. Russell, 
slowly. ‘‘I always felt jealous of your father’s 
affection for her, but I can’t bear to think of 
her alone in the world !” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” retorted Meg. ‘ May’s 
childish face and babyish ways will find her 

lenty of champions. It is horribly ungrate- 

ul of her to have gone off like this, but on 
the whole I think it a remarkable good thing 
for us.” 

‘“* What will people say ?” 

“Nothing. If they do we can shut their 
mouths by saying she has gone to her father’s 
family. She must have had some relations 
besides us.”’ 

‘* We are not relations to her.” 

Margaret stared. 

“Do you mean she was not papa’s niece? 
1 always knew that there was something 
queer about her parentage, but I fancied her 
father has something to be ashamed of.” 

“I believe he was a very rich man. He 
was said to be.’’ 

“But was May your niece?” 

‘“‘ She was no relation to us.” 

“Then why did you keep her all these 
years?” 

Mrs. Russell hesitated. 

“You had better tell me,” returned Meg. 
‘I will keep the secret carefully. Mother, 
you and I have always pulled well together, 
you know.” 

“T can’t tell you her true name. I never 
heard it,” went on Mrs. Russell, in a low, sub- 
dued voice, as though she were almost afraid 
the walls had ears and would overhear her. 
“I think your father knew it. May came to 
us more than twenty yearsagoa baby. Things 
were going very badly with us, and I thought 
two children would not be much more trouble 
than one.” 

‘«‘ But you were paid for her?” 

‘J was handsomely paid. The whole of our 
income comes from that, Meg. You know I 
receive a certain sum half-yearly? It is the 
interest of the money invested long ago for 
May’s benefit.” 

Margaret stared. 

“And we made a little drudge of her. I 
think we have been foolish, mother. Shemay 
turn out a great heiress some day, then she 
could have made us quite rich people if she 
had been fond of us.” 
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Mrs. Russell sighed. 

“TI never. liked her. When she first c&éime 
your father insisted there should be no diffe- 
refice made between you. He urged that the 
mouey Which Kept us was in truth hers, not 
ours, Then, as she grew elder, he iddlised 
her, It all seemed so much love taken from 

ou. I to hate the child, and after your 
ather’s death I let her feel she was ati inter- 
loper.” 

Margaret bent and kissed her mother. She 
was not demonstrative, but she understood.a 
little of how the widow had sinned and 
suffered forher sake. 

“We must try and find May,” she said, 
decidedly. “ What would you do if her parents 


appeared and wanted to claim her 2.” 
“T should say she was dead.” 
Ma stared. Hers was not a very 


scrup nature; but-she had inherited from 
someone—her dead father, perhaps—truer 
notions of right and» justice than. her mother 
had ever known. 


it was @ calamity to lose her. 
th you would have scoured. the world 


“It wouldn’t undo the fact»that she had 
run away; if her friends tarned wp evér'so I 
could never pretend I had. played’the part’ ofa 
generous mother to‘her. No! I think she had 
better go.”’ 

‘‘ And-what will - become of her?” 

The two women seemed to have changed 
places now. . Margaret: was atixious, her 
mother bard. Mrs; Russell bad but dne 
thought, one Object in life—her own ' child. 
She had mourned ovér "s loss at first 


because she t the loss of the money paid 
for hér would Meg’s'comfort. A little 
refiection had shown her she might keep the 


money and yet be frees from: the girl whote 
presénce she détested. 

They went downstairs'to supper. 

“It is quite right about Miss May,” the 
widow calnined, toe y, to her hand- 
maiden. ‘I fonhd # note in thy room saying 
she had been obliged to go to her atint’in 


London on important . IT daresay 
she will not‘be back for #ome weeks.” 
and wondered a little at her 


sags Seapeaiinns Sieg’ tad enor onmoee 
ings res c 3; she was a 
selfish character, bat she had a littleot justice. 
She had grudged May’s share of ‘their home 
while she believed she owed it to theit charity ; 
now she learned the lidéral payment tiade on 
behalf of the ofphan, she father fancied they 
had had the best of the bargain. 

“ What 46'you'think has bévoftii®' of May ?’’ 
she asked her mother when Alite ‘had ‘retired. 

‘I don’t meant to think at all, Meg?” 

“ But I can’thelp thinking of her, mother.” 
The words of her letter kept ritigitg in her 
ears, 

“You had bette? go to bed,” said her 
mother, cortiposedly. ‘You are over tired, 
and will be better after a good night’s rest.” 

But no g6od night’s rest came to Margaret 
Russell ; she hardly closed her eyes all through 
the silent hours; and when with the early 
thorniig a short, troubled sleep canie to her, 
she &woke ih a state of trembling terror, for 
she had dreattitd she saw May drawn out of 
the fiver, her s0ft, brown hair dripping with 
water, her gtey eyes closed, her sweet face 
cold and thin, 

Mrs. Russell s¢dlded her soundly-when she 
mentioned her dream, 

‘Don’t be foolish,’ she said, practically, 
“the girl has gone of her own free will, and 
whatever ns to her we are not respon- 
sible, ‘Very her absende will prove a 
Yacky thing for ts; but you must put. all such 
romantic notions as remorse out of your head. I 
shall tell Mr. Danvers and anyone els6 Who asks 
that May has gone to London, and I will thank 
you not to cofitradict me.” 

But she had no chance of telling the fiction 
(for so she thought it, little guessing in her 
random shot she had hit the truth) to Bertram 





Danvers, f6r he never came #6 oall at Acacia) 
Villa. 

Early in the morning a pretty little note 
was brought by one of the servants from his 
hotel with profuse. apologies that she had for- 

n it the day before The gentleman had! 
Mackstone, and dis of the Ru 
in a few graceful lines of adiet arid thanks for! 
their pleasant society and hospitality, but 
without giving the slightest hint as to hié re-' 
tarning to Mackstone to enjoy éithér any’ 


more, and holding out no hopes of future’) 


meétings. 
Mrs. Russell laid down the littlé note witha 


sheer. 
“T never liked that young man ; he thought 
& gréat deal too much of himself.” 

Margaret said nothing. She had not loved 
Bertram ; he had failed totally to tonch her 
heart, but she had fally intended te marry 
hitn, and his sudden departure ‘ititt her pride 
torxibiy for she could not but suppose he had 
seen through her mother’s hopes of landing 
him as a son-in-law, and amused himself at 
their expense. 

Por 4 fortnight things went on pretty much 
as usual, only though no one said 60 in words, 
May was bitterly missed. openly gave 
noticé she was not going to be made a slave of 
as Miss May had been, and codlly gave notiee 
to leave when Mrs. Russell attempted to pat 
Meg’s tasks on her shotilders, ‘There was no 
one now to smoothe the domestic machinery 
and make things go pleasantly ; the domestic 
atmosphere grew very stormy, and it was a 
rélief to Margaret when her mother said sud- 
denly one evening, — 

“ Meg, I think I shall let this -house and go 
to Lofidon.” 

eg stared. London had long béen the 
highest of her ambition. 

“T thought you coulda’t afford it?” 
me, a this ve I ee a clear 

ty pounds a year by it; that w ring our 
income up to two hundred pounds, and I think 
we could manage on that in London,” 

“Tt would be delightful.” 

“It is for your sake; you will never meet 
With a husband worth having here.” 

Mrs. Russell’s speech seemed t6 infer ‘that a 
dozen rich suitors would be found awaitin 
Meg in London, eager to fling themselves an 
their fortunes at her feet. Perhafis in her 


_ Blind love for her daughter the widow believed 


this really would be the casé., 

The house found a tenant without any 
difficulty, and very soon aret and her 
ttiother began their packing. It did not take 
long, since only their merest personal posses- 
Sions would accompany them ; everything else 
would be left for the use of the, new oocupant 
of Acacia Villa. Two large boxes would pro- 
bably constitute the sole hy of the 
Russell's. gel R. mes) in s. e throes of 

ea iy tiger e ought herself 
OF an old desk of her fisbend’s, Shieh con- 
tained private papers, and. must not be.exposed 
to strangers’ scrutiny. 

She went in search of her daughter. 

“Meg, where is that little writing-case: of 
your father’s? I can’t find it anywhere? ” 

Meg, deep in the agony of compressing her 


daresay it cost a lot when he was young, bat 

you could get as good a one now at any ‘ancy 

shop for half-a-crown. It always made you: 

to look at it, and May did want something’ of 

papa’s so much, so I gave it her.” —4)99 o)--19 
rs. Russell could have shaken ‘her dating 


séells' | child with the greatest pleasure, 


* You have just ruined us!” 
“ How ?” 
" There were papers in that desk—all sorts 
“of y * F 
“ There cotiidn’t be many. The desk itselr 
was barely big enotigh to hold a little * 
paper and envelopes. I suppose Miy tovk it. 
with her.” 
“ OF course she did. Justthink of #1 We. 
can’t tell into whose hands it has fallen,’ 
“Phe would never part with it!” 


‘She may be dtliged to.” 

Margaret shuddered. 

wy I know what you metn, riimititia, 
but I don’t agree with you. I believe that. 


even if she were’so'poor as to be wanting bread 

May would puatd that desk as commu} 

recious for sale. It was my father’s, the: 
ed him.” 

‘“‘ Better far than you did.” 

“IT am n6t ah affectionate disposition, 
Hamne. Pe no tse looking for that desk, 
you titist resign ‘yourself to its loss.” 

*“T hope sonte day you will not leartiall’the 
loss of it meatts,” was the mother’s atiswer, 
as she turned to go back to her own roof, 

A day or two later and Margaret went to 
ondon with Mrs. Russell. They left Madk- 
stone without'a pang. ‘They werendt tlie 
lind of worrieri to cling to a place beesaseone 
they loved-was buried there, The chief object 
of both was that a wealthy a 
give Margaret the luxuries she 7 06 this 
end they had come to the great Se 
and if they only attained it they w ) de: 
quite willing never to-seé the grey! stone:of 
Mackstone church again, or the — 
old graveyard where the husband and 
lay sleeping his quiet rest. 

They were to spend their first: ritvths!in 
London in apartments. It was June; and the 
London season was at its height, 

Mrs. Russell was a very clean woman, but 
she had not been’wlady. She had married a. 
man of old family, and caught a certain know- 
ledge of society from him, but she was awfully 
ignorant of some points. She actually believed 
that betause het dunghter was ‘handsome they 
would, in spite of their poverty ard Intk of 
friends, at onee pair an entrant intd’the 
fashionable world. 

With this end in view the widow dom- 
mericed her search for apartmetits at “the 
West-end, within easy reach of thé parks'and: 
éther fashiotiable resorts. 

Alas! a very féw inquiries convinced* her 
‘that her Whole “incdéme would have been ‘in- 
pufficietit to pty the exorbitant réfits 
@ernunded in this favourite locality. 

« We shall be ruined,” shoe said te Margaret. 
“Fancy, that woman asked five guiness ‘a. 
week far two rooms!” : 

“We indet go to smaller honses and 
Well-known ‘streets, I suppose. Marina, do 
settle off sortietiing soon—I ati tifed to 

”» 


dresses into a space far too small for their size } death 


was not communicative. 

“I’m sure I don’t know!” 

“Then you must think. I can’t leave it 
behind for those people to go prying inte.” 

Margaret deposited the dresses in their 
cramped nest and had once mafe leisure to 
attend to her mother’s request. 

‘I don’t think I know what desk you mean, 
mamma.” 

‘That little leather writing-case of your 
poor father’s. I know we brought it here, but 
I have not seen it for ages.” 

“T gave it to May. I couldn’t think what 
you meant at first.” 

“ You gave it to May?” 

* Yes!” 

‘You have just ruined us.” 

** Nonsense,” said Margaret, prac 


tically 
' “Tt was an old school desk of father’s, I 


But it was more oasily said than done. 
They had to céttie down very much in their 
borer: peerrver before they obtaitied.a shelter 
sit to theit meaiis. 

‘The fashionables were beginning to turm 
into the park for theif drives before Mrs. Rits- 
sell arid her daughter finally established them- 
‘selves an the drawing-room of a neat house 
néar Westbotirne-grove. 

They decided not to unpack till after’ after 
tea, They were tited and longing for. some 
refreshment. 

Theit landlady, @ pleasant, tespedtabily 
spéken Wwotfian, hurried her preparations, and 
soon Spféad a cosy ineal, bringing Se the 
teapot, a8 & kindly attention, the y riews- 
paper, thinking it would aniuse the ladies. 

rs. Russell leant back in the easy 





and took’ tip tle paper mechanically, as ES 
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daughter began.to pour out the tea, but in a 
minute a faint cry escaped her ;.and Margaret, 
turning hastily round, saw that her face was 
of an ashen hue. 
“Mamma, are you ill?” she cried, in 
. ‘ What is the matter?” 
But Mrs. Russell caught her by the hand. 
‘Hush! do not speak soloud. Let me be 
quite quiet for a minute or two. I shall be 
soon. Goon with your tea,” 
Reassured, Meg took’ a slice of bread-and- 
butter and. tasted their landlady’s excellent 
tea; but’ she still watched her mother 
anxiously. It was not like the astute, clever 
widow to change colour and then faint sud- 


denly. 

For full ten minutes neither spoke. Mrs. 
Russell sat with her face hidden in her thin 
hands. At last, to her daughter’s;unspeakable 
wlief, she raised her head and looked eagerly 
at Margaret. 

“My dear,” she said, with a strange break 
imher voice, ‘‘ should you like to be rich’? ”’ 

Margaret began to fear her mother’s brain 
was turning. She tried to shirk the question. 

“It rests with yourself, Meg. It was no idle 
duinceour coming to London and taking these 

ts. When Mrs. Bates brought up 
this paper she opened the road to wealth for 
ae’ 

“Mother, are you dreaming ? ”’ 

“Am I given to dreaming, Meg? Once 
more, I repeat, it rests-with you.to:be a rich 
woman. Trust yourself to me, and I promise 
ou ang shall dawnefor you.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“You must ask no questions; 
submit to me’in everything.” 

“ And I shall be rieh? ”’ 

“ Richer tham you have ever hoped. for.” 

“ And there:is:no risk ?” 

The mother hesitated. 

“ There is a certain risk, but it is slight. If 
failure came it would falchiefly on me. Meg, 
the time has come. -You will never have the 
chance again. Decide quickly. » Will you bea 
tich woman ?”’ 

Margaretonever hesitated. She could not 
widerstand her mother, but she had infinite 
confidence in her. She had! yearned for wealth 
from her childhood. She a great 
love of splendour, amd had been ambitious 
from her cradle. She was just the kindof girl 
towacrifice everything on earth for -wealth. 
Only now she was not asked to sacrifice any- 

1 She was merely bidden to choose 
between riches and poverty. 

(ike: stood beside her mother on that sweet 
Jame -evening, and calmly and. deliberately 
made her choice. With one hand on Mrs. 
Rasseli’s shoulder, the other playing with 
herown dark hair, she said slowly,— 

‘*Et is all amystery to me, mother, but I 
“nae hesitate. I choose wealth at any 


The mother shuddered just a little at. those 
last words: Perhaps she would have preferred 
themedeft:unsaid. Perhaps at that moment 
she:regretted, for the first time, that Margaret 
hed nothing of her dead father’s unselfishness 
andtender thought*for others. But she uttered 
Boword:of reproof. She only said gravely,— 
a dress yourself at onee—we are going 

‘As in a dream Margaret made her toilet. 
When she came back her mother was standing 
in her bonnet» and mantle, giving some: last 
ditéctions to Mrs. Bates, and a four-wheeled 
cab was before the door. 

Margaret sprang into it. Her mother fol- 

more slowly, pausing just to give in- 
structions to the driver: Meg tried hard to 
hear them, but she only managed to catch one 
word—** Park-lane.”’ 
: Itewas late now—almost eight o’clook. The 
World: of fashion had gone home to dine or 
arrange itself for evening jes. Quite 
another caste of people thronged the streets. 
Meg watched them idly, but her thoughts were 
faraway. She was trying hard to fathom the 
mystery of her mother’s conduct. 
ot Leek'}.’” she eried,. suddenly, as the cab 


You must 


turned @ corner, ‘Mamma, surely that was 
May.” Z 

Mrs, Russell started as if she had been 
stung. 

** You must never speak that name again, 
Margaret. I am sacrificing a great deal— 
more, much more, than you cam understand— 
for you. In return I demand but one thing 
—that name must never cross your lips. The 
girl who bore it must be for you as though she 
had never breathed,” 

Meg was awed by her mother’s manner, but 
she had no time for expostulation. The cab 
had stopped before a stately mansion, and the 
widow was alighting, 





CHAPTER X. 

May had promised Stuart St. John to return 
to-her aunt ; at least, if shehad not promised it 
him in so many words, she had let him believe 
that such was her intention; but as the train 
rolled.rapidly on, bearing her towards Mack- 
stone, she thought of a meeting with Mrs. 
Russell, and Margaret became more and more 
painful to her, and she resolved it was beyond 
her power. 

“It cannot. matter to him,’’ thought the 
poor’ child, ‘* he will never see me again. 
know he meant tobe kind ; but oh! he does 
not: know-—he-can have no idea how cruel they 
would be tome.” 

She was no longer penniless when Stuart 
slipped her ticket in: her hand; he had: unsus- 
pected by herself slipped something else, too— 
a tiny sovereign purse. Opening it she found 
five golden coins, and little as she cared for 
money @ sigh of relief. escaped her—those 
bright pieces meant to her escape from Acacia, 
Villa. She would take a little lodging, never 
mind how poor or humble a.one. Surely before 
all her benefactor’s gift was gone she would 
have found employment ! 

“‘T shall owe it all to him,” she thought, 
gratefully ; “but oh! I wonder if he will see 
Bertram, and if-he will be angry with him?” 

She thought little of Sir Bertram’s wrong 
against herself... She had escaped him, and the 
fact of. his great: love for her went far in her 
generous girlish heart to blot out the cruel 


May’s principal thought just now was that she 
was free. 

All. through: her weary days and weeks at 
Acacia Villa‘she had longed: for freedom, had 
pined for it-as captives do. It was her intense 
longing for which had made her 
accept Bertram’s proposal and accompany 
him te London. 

Alas! before she reached the great city she 
had learned: one thing, that though she had 
left her aunt’s tyranny behind she was not 
free. 

The very touch of Bertram’s lips, the close 
pressure of Lis arms around her, taught her 
that she had but exchanged her bondage ; and 
it had dawned on the girlish heart that to be 
tied. to a passionate man, whose love she did 
not return, might be captivity as dire in its 
way as that which had already been her 
portion. 

Now she was free—no one would seek her or 
inquire after her. It was just as though May 
Russell was dead and buried and another girl 
had risen in her place, with new hopes and 
new aspirations, fresh make of her life what 
she could. 

The next: station was a. large bustling junc- 
tion, and here May alighted. She gave up 
her ticket to the collector; and with her little 
bag on her arm passed down the steps out 
into the road. 

For a moment:she stood dismayed; she had 
found herself im the middle of a large town.; 
omnibuses.and tramways wererushing up and 
down, passers-by hurried to:and fro. 

May-stood and watched them till the tears 
came into her eyes, 

Alas! alas! they all had. business to fill 
their lives; each one of them had some aim 





and object, some plan in the great. world, and 
: She alone had none, . ; 


A gentleman more feeling than the rest saw 
the girl’s sad, troubled face, and asked her if 
he could be of any usetoher. Had she lost her 
way, or been separated from her friends? , 

** Bourton is very full to-day on account of 
the festival,’’ he concluded, kind 

The festival! May tried not to betray she 
had not understood him; then she thanked 
him, and said gently she was a stranger, and 
was seeking some apartments; perhaps he 
would tell her the way to some quiet part of 
the town. 

He gave the direction carefully, but they fell 
on ears too weary to profit by them. 

May turned: to the right instead of to the 
left, and so she emerged not into the quiet 
suburban road her guide had spoken of, but 
into the grandest street of all Bourton, where 
stood the Town Hall, within the halls of which 
the festival had even then begun. 

It was a strange sight; the carriages kept 
dashing up to the entrance, depositing crowds 
of gaily-dressed people, and then driving off. 
Three or four policemen were striving to keep 
order, but their efforts seemed hardly appre- 
ciated by the good folks of Bourton, who in 
their anxiety to see the utmost of the ladics’ 
grand dresses, and the gentlemen’s uniform, 
often laid themselves and their children into 
= — danger of being trampled under 

oot. 

May stood still because the crowd was so 
dense; it would have been impossible to 
attempt to push her way through it. She was 
wondering a little what especial pleasure all 
those people could find in waiting there, when 
an agonised shriek fell on her ear. 

A little child had strayed from its nurse’s 
side, . Seeing a familiar face on the opposite 
side of the. road had started to run across, 
when a carriage and pair came rapidly up. 

The nurse shrieked. The child, a mere 
baby, was utterly unconscious of its danger. 





wrong to which that love had tempted him. | 


In vain the spectators waved their hands. 

The little creature could not interpret their 
| well-meant signal. 
| Another moment, and it must have been 

crushed to death; but May rushed forward, 
| she could not stand still and see that bright, 
| joyous little. life quenched, 

In an instant she had seized the child, and 
half-pushed, half-thrown it into the arms of 
the nearest bystanders. 

The baby was safe; but it was too late to 
think of herself. She had no time to run, no 
time to retreat. The carriage passed on, and 
the girl. whom no one waited for—whom im all 
this great world there was no vacant ‘place— 
was lying white and still and cold, a motionless 
heap upon the ground. 

(To be continued.) 








Waar Constitutes Harpress.—In what 
consists this much sought-for blessing? In 
nothing has opinion so wide a range. Demand 
an answer from any number of persons, and 
not two among them will return the same. 
Even your chosen companion and bosom friend 
will differ from.you. And how the ideas as 
to what constitutes happiness change with 
' succeeding years. The youth or maiden 
would scorn that which to the child ap- 
peared the-very summit of enjoyment. A few 
more years, and sober middle-age looks back- 
ward: witha calm pity to the maiden’s love- 
dream, or the young man’s eager and ad- 
venturous pursuits. And as years advance, 
so do tastes and inclinations vary; until, per- 
haps, life has stretched to that saddest period 
of all, when poor humanity returns to child- 
hood’s joys. Some who have studied this 
problem maintain that the most exquisite 
degree of happiness is attained only by the 
contrast of some past sorrow—for the land. 
scape that has no shadows can never reveal 
the glorious brilliancy of sunshine. The rays 
of happiness, like those of light, are colourless 
when unbroken. Sometimes it is all gladness 
and sunshine, and Heaven itself lies not far 
off, and then it changes suddenly and clouds- 





shut out the sky. 
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sea ’ j Bhe was. The silver, clear voice was | of you, who would clasp you tl en 
THE FAIREST FOE. ecarcely lified, bat it came as distinctly as a | arms, and give you that dear acme — 


CHAPTER IX, 


Panripisz Hitt was crowded to the doors 
end beyond them when Keith Montrose 
-entered and took a place quite at the back, 
where he could see but could not be seen from 
the platform, 

He glanced over the audience, taking in 
with a practised eye the social status of the 
majority in the front row, mostly philanthro- 
pists, men and women doctors, and those 
interested in sanitary matters; farther back 
those who had some need of being taught how 
to keep such health as bad dwellings, over- 
crowded rooms, and defective draining allowed 
them. 

This was no silk and satin meeting, where 
touching appeals should be made, and har- 
rowing descriptions given of weeping widows 
and fatherless children—where ladies in rich 
éresses should with tears, pull out port- 
monnaies and give their sovereigns for the 
‘poor, helpless creatures, 

NO such easy charity was asked of these 
people in the front row ; there was something 
more difficult besought, for it is far harder to 
give one’s work and time and ability to a 

ood work than to put a ten-pound note 


own, ~ 
On the pee were many noted 
physicians—the cleverest in the Jand; there 
were also two or three well-known lady 
doctors, but Laurie had not yet arrived. 

If Keith had meant to see his idol in the 
midst of everyday lffe he had chosen his 
meeting well, and it was a kiaod of satisfaction 
to him to braize his own feelings, to face up 
boldly the unpalatable troth, that in such 
places and about such matters his Laurie was 
quite at home, 

Bat it was pain ; he was bruised, the people 
were frowsy ; there was a close smell, and 
the audience for the most part looked as if 
they sorely needed “ sanitary ’’ lectures, and 
Keith Montrose thought sanitary affairs of 
all others the most uninteresting. He took 
only that interest in such questions as they 
affeot the broader qaestion of the nation’s 
life ; but as to the details—ae to the building 
of a room four square feet larger, or white- 
washing, or laying a drain-pipe, &o,, those 
were for sanitary commissions and go on. 

From his thoughts Keith was aroused by 
each a mingled clapping and cheering as 
made the building tremble. No need for 
him to look, there was Laurie G-eenfell, his 
own darling, so quiet, so gracefal, ahakin 
hands with a famous physician who erat had 
oeen rather cold to her and her sisterhood, 
but who now led her to her seat with deferen- 
tial courtesy, and had warm words of praise 
to say of her in a well-known medical paper, 
praising not less her skill and her Jearning 
than the sweet womanliness that lent it 
value, 

Could there be something radically unfit in 
&@ training and system that could leave a 
Laurie Greenfell wnat she was ? 

* Bless her sweet face! " said a woman, near 
Keith, wiping her eyes ; ‘‘she sat up with my 
poor husband two nights, and she brought him 
through, that she did.” 

**And she's jest a avgel,”’ said another, “a 
a the court so soft and gentle 
like. My man, you know,” laughing, as she 
swang a not very clean baby up and down, 
thereby distributing a not savory air in the 
neighbourhood of the West-End editor, who 
did not in this minute so keenly observe the 
odour, *’e didn't ‘arf like one of them ’ere 
lady doctors a coman’; but lor’, she made 
little Jim well, and did her best for the babby 
that’s gone, ‘'Aint she just clever?’ says ’e, 
now.” 

‘Can't she speak up, too ?” put in another, 
‘Lor’, you should a ‘eard ’er hord that 
their inspector round, which ought to ha’ 
whitewashed, and ’adn’t. Wist, she be o 
speakin’!” 





perfectly-toned bell to Keith's ear, and it was 
nothing remarkable she spoke of—the most 
practical, the most matter-of-fact, the most 
unicteresting of subjects—yet she gave her 
own charm of word and manner to every 
sentence. 

There are gzome people to whom one listens 
willingly, even if they speak only of the driest 
subjects ; such is the megic of style they pos- 
negs, 

One of these was Dr. Laurence Greenfell ; 
and, putting aside the fact that this was the 
woman he loved, Keith Montrose thought he 
could well be interegted in the sanitary con- 
ditions of poor dwellings when the subject 
was so handled; and, somehow, she seemed 
not out of her element, 

She was a woman, a lady delicately bred 
and highly cultivated—one of the world's 
polished ones; and she addressed a crowded 
meeting of labourers and artisans, and rougher, 
lower people than these. Shes of drain- 
age and overcrowding, of ness and its 
antithesis; and all seemed suitable for her to 
speak of. 

Keith felt no shock, at any rate, while under 
the influence of her potent charm. It did not 
seem dreadful for a woman to stand forth in 
public and speak like this. He told himself 
afterwards this was only feeling, not reason ; 
and yet, surely all these long weeks some of his 
opinions had been a little lowered at their 
roots! The very wisb, the very longing he 
had to bring himeelf to see the position as 
she did, made him over-sensitive to mistake 
what he wished for for what he thought, 
Since he had been with Laurie at Moulton- 
on-Sea he had seen more of the women who 
gave themselves up to the ession, he had 
mixed more with them, and some ot what he 
knew to be prejudices had been disturbed and 
laid aside. 

Keith Montrose was far too clear-sighted 
and too noble-minded to cling to an opinion 
merely because he had previously held it 
ander different condition of thought. 

Night after night came back the same argu- 
ments for and against, He thought Lanurie, 
this beautifal, delicate woman, stepping so 
boldly, yet so modestly to the fore part of the 
great never-ending vattle, with disease and 
want and sin, if going nobly through years of 
study that must often have revolted her 
woman's soul, in order to gain the knowledge 
wherewith she should arm herself, 

And did she not bring to it a purer, holier 
soul than the men who studied the same sub- 
jects? The question of conflicting daties did 
not come seriously before him ; he kaew if he 
had married a singer or an actress perhaps a 
quarter of a year she would be away falfil' ing 
engagements, and he kaew many such with 
husband and children who managed to falfil 
their duties both to family and profession, 
and gave more attention to the former than 
nine fashionable mothers out of ten, who have, 
~ ought to have, all their time at their own 

8 4 
“De. Laurie Greenfell ia looking fagged,” 
some one seid in society one evening later 
than this. “Ste onght to leave town—she 
has done wonders in all this dreadfal cholera 
time—no man could have worked harder.” 

*'Such women,” answered the person ad. 
dressed, ‘‘do much to eradicate the prejudice 
or opinions so firmly rooted in most men’s 
minds against a woman being doctor,” 

** Yes! if all were Jike her,” 

if sll were like her. Bat Keith had only 
to do with the one, not with the ‘‘all.” 

Tt was quite trae that Laurie was looking 
tired, not only looking, but feeling. For she 
had her own private burden to bear now, her 
own skeleton to hide, and that she bore her 
burden bravely, uncomplainingly, made it none 
less hard. It used to come over her some. 


times in these days, when she returned home 
after being about all day in scenes of misery 
and wretchedness, how sweet it must be to 
have some one to meet who loved and thought 





that her heart ached to receive. 

Bat it was an empty house Laurie came to 
—a solitary table she sat down to. If she 
sought to soothe herself with music no one 
was pleased but herself. Things seemed to 
have lost their old savour—all but her work - 
and at times in those days Laurie was afraid 
to play—music brought the tears to her eyes, 
and she must not be weak, 

When the worst of the cholera was 
Laurie left town. She was, indeed, tired and 
overworked, and yielded to her brother's en. 
treaties that she should go with them down 
to Folkestone, where they were to stay for 
Edgar’s holiday. 

‘Unless you will go abroad?” said Edgar, 
questioningly, 

Bat Laurie leaned her bead on his shoulder 


wearily. 

“No, I would like to be with you, Eddie,” 
she said, softly, a little tremulously ; and he 
looked at her anxiously, and kissed the silky 
curls on her forehvad. 

“' You are overfagged, my Laurie?”’ 

“ Yes, a little, Eddie ;’’ and then she lifted 
her head after a moment, and smiled brightly, 
“* We will-go all together, and forget all the 
work. Now I will go to Nell, and see about 


various things.” 
For she could scarcely trust her self-con- 
trol jast now, and to be too long with 


him; and so they all went together down to 
the seaside—down to delicious, breezy Folke- 
stone; and Keith Montrose was off to Ger. 
many foratime. But he found no peace up 
the Rhine any more than he had in hia office 
in Wellington-street ; and the further he went 
from Laurie the more he longed for her pre- 
sence. The colours were coming down fast, 


CHAPTER X, 

“ Coma and see the boat in, Auntie Laurie, 
please!” oried a small edition of Edgar to 
that much-tyrannised over, much-loved, and 
petted, and ordered about Dr. Laurie. 

Ellen used to say that Laurie atoned for 
much sternness to her patients by unlimited 
spoiling of Eddie. And so Laurie went down 
to the harbour with the boy, and his father 
and mother, to see the boat come in—that 
pros amusement at Folkestone and 

over. 

*“ Here she comes!” cried Eddie, 
delightedly up and down, keeping fast 
of Lautie’s hand the while ; “ now she’s com: 
ing alongside! Why, do you know that gen- 
tleman, auntie?” 

For a gentleman standing on the deck had 
lifted his hat and bowed. Laurie drew a 
silent breath, and for a moment ber 
closed fast round that of the child. But she 
— quietly to her brother, saying, with a 
smile,— 

“There is Mr. Montrose, Eddie |” 

And at that minute Keith sprang ashore, 
and was bowing low, with words of greeting, 
to Mrs. Greenfell. But Laurie knew not 
why, when he turned to her, his silent hand- 
clasp sent an almost wild thrill of something 
that was more than joy, hope, expectancy. 

Keith only paused to give his servant some 
orders ; then they all turned and together went 
with the stream back along the shore, question 
and answer passing between them. 

“You have not taken a long holiday, Mr. 
Montrose f ” said Ellen, 

** Work calls me back, Mrs, Greenfell,” he 
answered, smiling, ‘ business ; and I had some 
holiday in the summer you kaow.” 

“ Yee,” put in Eddie, who had attached 
himself to one of Keith's hands with the 
pretty trustfulness of a pretty ; 
“ bat that wasn’t a holiday, Mr, Montrose!’ 

“No. Why not, Eddie?” said Keith, bend- 
ing down a little, a half-emile on his hand- 
some month. 

“Why, you were ill!” answered Eddie. 
“You br your arm, and Auntie Laarie 
made you well, didn't she? And do you 
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now pepe —_ tae yee a x one aes) because ee hand in his and came through from THE 
D ‘es to loc ” , h 
“ Here is Le HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 


a 
Tr Badie, you must not chatter so,” Laurie 
with a touch of severity, and she bent her 
head to hide the flush that rose to her cheek, 
pat Keith glancing at her said to the child, 


_ 
ae was right then, my child; but 
Auntie Laurie taught me many things then, 
You see I had made a mistake,” then he 
immediately turned round to Edgar and said, 
smiling as he paused, “here, 1 stop at the 
Pavilion; you, =m are on the cliff?” 

“Yes, bat you will come and dine with us, 
won’t you?” said Edgar, cordially, ani his 
wife added her entreaties, ani so Keith pro- 


ised. 

But Laurie said nothing ; she wished it too 
much, and yet dreaded it. 

The Greenfells had rooms in a house facing 
the sea, £0 it took but little time for Keith to 
walk up from the Pavilion. He was early, and 
was informed that the ladies were not yet 
down, and was ushered into the drawing. 
room, from which opened a smaller room only 
divided by silken curtains from the principal 
spartment. Therein stood the piano, and 
pomeone was softly touching the keys, playing 
dreamy minor chords and wandering rest- 
lmsly from one to the other, as if the heart 
of the player, too, were restless, 

A moment Keith stood and listened ; he was 
very pale now in this supreme moment of his 
life, and yet his heart was throbbing heavily. 
Only one second he paused, then stepped for- 
ward and lifted the curtains and stood within. 
He had made scarcely any sound, yet ehe had 
known he was there, and with a half.satartled 
look rose from the piano, the crimson rushing 
fo her brow, trying to say some ordinary 
words of welcome. Bat he came to her side 
end her hands were clasped in his—held close, 
sod he bowed his forehead down on them 
with half-whispered words. 

“Laurie—Laurie—forgive—forgive! Oh! 
how could I make you suffer so, my darling— 
my darling?” 

And forgiveness is so light when one loves, 
Iaurie only bowed her bright head on his 
breast as he clasped her to him, and whispered, 
half bewildered with this new happiness,— 

~ te itall over? You will not leave 
me ” 

“My own Laurie! Ah, these months 

ve been so long—so weary,” Keith said, 
» passing his hands over the sunny curls, 
“I have come so tardily te see my mistake ; 
is an unconditional surrender, my 
laid her hand half:deprecatingly on his 
flushed a little; but he smiled and 
her tenderly, 
know your thoughts, Laurie. No, it is 
hard for me to surrender to you—to sa 
you that I could willingly efface all that 
ve Said and written so hardly, so unjastly of 
ah! Laurie.” He bent his head and was 
tilent. That was pain to remember how he 


— her. 

by Keith,” said Lanrie, gently, ‘‘ forget 
itall, please, don’t say any more ; and you are 
quite— quite sure ou shail, you will never be 
“Never, my Laurie. I have not come 
tly to think differently from whatI u.ed 
I shall never interfere with your work 
you otherwise than you are, unless 
bomen og with other duties— 
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can safely leave to your own con- 
love you the more, dear, that you 
give up your life’s work for your 
ve,” 
are so good to me, Keith,” 
, Laurie, that wounds me,” Montrose 
» quickly ; then almost immediately added, 
smil , “Good, I don’t know; 
Bee the citadel would only surrender on 
Own terms; you wouldn’t strike your 
80 I must.” 
‘Bat where is my Laurie?” cried Edgar's 
Voice in the drawing room, and Montrose took 
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‘* Here is Laurie,” he said, laughing ; “ will 
you give her to me, to be my Laurie now?” 

** Will I give her to you?” said Edgar, “ it 
strikes me this young lady out in the world 
don’t want to ask my leave. Ah! Montrose,” 
he added, earnestly, with a change of tone as 
he clasped the other’s hand cordially, ‘nothing 
could give me greater, more hearty pleasure 
than this. So Laurie is to be a good wife after 
all, Ab, Laurie! Laurie!” He drew his 
sister to him and kissed her, 

“ But a good physician too,” Keith said, 
smiling, and went away, leaving the brother 
and sister together. And Neli was no lees 
glad than her bueband, but, of course, said 
triumphantly to bim that night, — 

“ D.dn't I tell you there was something he- 
tween those two?” 

That was certainly a happy autumn vaca. 
tion, and no one found Dr. Laurie Greenfell 
looking over fagged and cver-worked now. 

The marrisge, however, was not till the 
early spring, because neither could spare the 
time till about the Easter recess. Keith 
Montrose only laughs when even now some- 
times a friend will chaff him on his past 
opinion, and when he comes home draws. a 
certain beautiful face down on to his breast, 
and says, as he tel/s her,— 

“ Bat I struck my colours, after all, to the 
fairest. foe—Justice—and to my first, last 
love—my wife.” 

[THE END ] 
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AN ARAB, HOUSEHOLD. 


He was a grand-looking old man, and looked 
all the more so in his pieturesque Arab 
costume. Following him threugh a small 
lobby, we ascended a dark and narrow wooden 
staircase. At the top of it we found ourselves 
in an arched gallery running round a small 
court. Here a few goats were wandering 
about, and from behind curtained doorways 
numerous dark faces were peeping at us. 

The Per lady of the household received 
us at the door of: the sitting-room, and soon 
we were surrounded by at least a dozen women 
and lots of children, not two of them dressed 
alike. 

The poor children were all perfectly laden 
with bracelets, anklets and nose-rings, while 
a few had even nostril-rings. Indeed, many 
of them looked queer little objects, with 
patterns painted on their faces in scarlet, 
yellow, or white. Some of the women, too, 
had white spots painted around their ears. I 
thought these extremely ugly, for they strongly 
resembled rows of teeth. 

One exceedingly smart baby was dressed in a 
yellow silk dress with a bright crimson border, 
and a little cap surmounted by a tuft of feathers 
of all the colours of the rainbow. His arms 
and legs were perfectly laden with jewels and 
his little neck smothered by rows and rows of 
beads, from which were suspended all sorts of 
charms and talismans. 

Several of the women were afraid to shake 
hands, and one little fellow with an enormous 
nose-ring screemed most lustily. This led to 
our discovering that they were afraid of my 
dark hands, for I had on a pair of brown 
gloves. It was the first time thatany of them 
had seen a pair of gloves ; and the whole party 
were very much astonished, when I took them 
off, to find that my hands were white. 

Miss Allen produced a scrapbook, and 
handed it first to the old gentleman. Hecom- 
menced reg at it at the wrong end, as 
Arabs always do, and evidently enjoyed the 
pictures quite as much as the children. 

Shortly after our arrival the servants 
brought in a gilt tray with two large green 

oblets full of sweet syrup; and we had to 
Srink a little of this as well as three small 
cups of coffee, the old gentleman particularly 
wishing me to understand “that it was Arab 
custom to drink not less than three.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘“‘ TF YOU WANT ME—TELEGRAPH! ”’ 


The wedding-day was fixed for the 25th of 
January, at Rex Verreker’s earnest entreaty. 

The Marquis’s warning acting on his own 
natural anxiety had made him feel that he 
would not know a moment’s peace until Lady 
Valerie was made his wife by every tie by 
which @ woman could:be bound. ; 

It was not that he had the smallest doubt o 
her fidelity and constancy, but that ever in the 
background stood the threatening image of 
Colonel Darrell, with his powers for evil 
unrestrained by scruples of conscience. 

He felt like a man looking on whilst a child 
was playing on the borders of a forest where 
he knew a tiger was lurking. 

If he turned his back, the beast might make 
a spring, and the child would be gone beyond 
the hope of recovery. 

The Earl was amused at his fever of anx- 
iety, which he ascribed to a lover’s eagerness, 
and stood out firmly for the end of the month, 
maintaining that even by that time his 
lawyers would not be able to scramble through 
all the legal business connected with the settle- 
ments. 

“I wish to Heaven there were no settle- 
ments,” said Rex, unreasonably ; ‘“ people will 
take me for a fortune-hunter.” 

“Don’t talk like a romantic schoolboy. I 
know that it is Valerie herself you want, and 
you would like her just the same if she hadn’t 
a penny,” answered the Earl with a sigh, as he 
thought of his own lovely wife, whom he had 
fought so hard to win, only to lose her after a 
few years of happiness. ‘‘ But the money will 
be very useful to you in the diplomatic service, 
where you have to make some show on very 
little pay ; and remember, Valerie expects to 
be an ambassadress before she dies ! ”’ 

Verreker smiled as he imagined her standing 
in the reception-room of some Embassy, with 
diamonds glittering in her dark hair, soft folds. 
of waite lace draping her graceful figure, and 
her beauty shining forth like a star. Weuld the 
dream ever be realised? Everything seemed 
possible now. 

Miss Beck was enchanted at the news of the 
engagement, and would have bustled back 

ore her holiday was over to clasp her dar- 
ling in her arms, if her only sister with whom 
she was staying had not been taken dan- 
gerously ill. She indemnified herself for her 
enforced absence by writing affectionate notes: 
every day, full of hints for the trousseau, in 
which she was afraid that her dear Valerie 
would not take sufficient interest. 

But in this she was quite mistaken, for 
Valerie was anxious to look her best in her 
lover’s eyes, and threw herself into the pre- 
parations with all the eagerness of her impul- 
sive nature. 

She went up to town with the Duchess of 
Agincourt, and spenta few weeks in Belgrave- 
square, where her time was principally taken 
up by milliners, dressmakers, bootmakers, &c. 

Marie de Ruvigny went with her at the 
Duchess’s express invitation, and the two girls 
male a great sensation wherever they appeared 
in public. : 

Of course Rex Verreker was always in 
attendance, and the Marquis of Daintree, who 
was to be best man on the all-impertant 
occasion, seemed to think it necessary never 

to let the future bridegroom out of his sight. 
Wherever Lady Valerie and the Countess 
went, Rex followed, and the Marquis was 
always at his side or his heels. If he was 
inclined to cry over spilt milk, he kept up a 
wonderfully cheerful appearance, and his low 
spirits were hidden so successfully that the 
Duchess remarked that he and the pretty 
Austrian had always some joke between them, 
which might end in something serious for the 
Marchioness. ‘ 

“Do you think so?” and Valerie looked 
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rather startled, as she remembered a scene in | match-of it; ands besides, the dear creature 
her own, boudoir, notiso very long ago. finds she will have to stay with her sister:’’ CHAPTER XLVI, 
“Oh, T should beso very glad,” she ¢ddett; “ Yes, know. Oh, Rex! how many changes TEMPTED | 
warmly ; “he deserves'to-be happy if any man | there are, it almost frightens me! ”’ “ Watt, Miss i , YOU are agreed that 
does !”” “It will be anew lifefor both of us, dearest, | to help me won't bequite-the same as helping 
She thought of his kindness to herself, the | buat I think you won't be unhappy.” the Evil One himself 2”’ 
delicate way in which he had tried to help her “oD yt Nol With you Ishallfeelso| The speaker was Colonel Darrell, andi he 
without imtruding on her confidence~his | safe, I shall never befrightened again. I wish 


goodness to Rex at Vienna, for whieh abé 
could never thank him enough: 

Now she came-to think of it, those-two, the 
Marquis and Marie, were always together, at 
Beaudesert: or in London—place or time made 
no difference. They wereialwaysglad to meet, 
never willing to sepawate, and conversation 
between them never flagged. 

How engrossed she must have been with her 
own concerns not to have noticed ‘it before! 
She felt half-ashamed of her own selfishness. 

Lord Marshalicalled in Belgrave-square, and 
brought am exquisite bracelet of pearla and 
emeralds. 

He sat on his chair looking so. glum, that 
the Duchess tho ing maust: be the 
matter, and asked if his wife were ill 

“Oh; dear no! quite well, thank, you,’ ‘he 
answered, moodily, almost as if! the lady in 
question were too well to please lim. 

“We were so sorry not to see you at Christ- 
mas,’ said Valerie, with her charming smile. 

“JT don’t think you can have: mised’ me 
much. I wanted to come, but I couldn't 
manage it. Lady Valerie,” lowering his voiee, 
“if Leam be of amyuse to you atiany time, 
telegraph to Park-street.”’ 

‘“« You aré- very good!’ thinking to-herself 
that she wanted no extraneous help frem any- 
one now tliat she had Rex to protect her. 
“‘ Don’t-forget that you've promiaed to stey 
with us towards the end of the mouith,’’ with 
a slight blush. 

He got up, shook hands with the rest, and 
stood before her, looking at her very earnestly. 

‘“@ood-bye, Lady Valerie; Verreken’s iw 
lucky fellow ; but. don't forget! ’’ it 

Then he nearly crushed her fingers, and 
hurriedly left the room. 

Outside on the pavement, he pulled his hat 
down over his eyes, and heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Bruin wasalways chafiing me, but I: didn't 
kwow I should ever feel as bad as this. Well, 
after all, whocould havehelped it? She’s one 
in a thousand, and there’s no one like her!” 

Then he pulled himself together, and 
walked on at ®’ brisk pace, telling himself that 
he wasas sentimental as a schoolgirl. 

“I wonder what Lady Marshall said to 
such a gorgeous affair as this ?’’ observed Rex; 
taking up the bracelet, and making the jewels 
flash in:the firelight. 

‘“‘ Perhaps she did not see it,” said Valerie, 
demurely. 

‘* Would you like me to be giving bracelets 
to a lady without your knowledge?” looking 
down at her with a smile in his eyes. 

“You had better not, if you want to know 
what peace is! But, do you know,-he doesn’t 
think you are capable of taking care of me, for 
he told me to telegraph to him in Park-street, 
if he could be of use to me! ”’ 

“What nomber?” writing the address in 
his pocket-book. 

‘*Sixteen. But, Rex, as if I could want 
anyone but you! ”’ 

**I might tumble into a ditch, and it would 
be convenient to have Marshall to help:me 
out !’’ purposely ignoring the fact that the 
offer of help had been made to her, and not to 
himself, for fear lest her thoughts might 
revert to Darrell. 

“You might be frozen to death if you 
waited till he answered your telegram ; besides, 
I don’t see how you could send one from ‘the 
bottom of a ditch!’ she answered, laugh- 
ingly. 

“A groom might do that, or you, if you 
happened to be looking on. But, seriously, 
are you really going home! to-morrow ? ”’ 

“Yes, I want to be as much with papa as 
possible. I can’t bear to think of him all 
alone. I wish he would keep dear old Becky!” 

““Wouldn’t be proper ; they might make a 





you would come with us to«morrow.”’ 

“I will, if yon-wieh it; -but Ishall have to 
come back again.”’ 

Then she remonstrated, and said it was 
downright selfishness on. her part to‘put him 
to so muchrtrouble and expense. 

The latter she had never thought of till 
lately, when. she had been obliged to remember 
that her lover was,not so rich as herself. 

He had given her a thick gold band, with a 
diamond.in the centre, as an engagement ring, 
and apologised for its not being of diamon 
alone, as if the jewels could have given it any 
further value in her eyes. 

She was glad that he was poor that she 
might bring him something ‘besides herself; 
whilst he was sorry that she was rich, because 
he thought it a husband’s part to give rather 
than to receive. 

The Marquis of Daintree found it necessary 
to return to Belton on the same day as the 
others went back to Beaudesert, so they 
travelled down together, and a cheerful quar- 
tet they made. 

‘ The Duchess asked where was the chaperon, 
but she was immediately silenced by an allu- 
sion to her own past, when she seemed to con- 
sider such a person aS an unnecessary appen- 
dage. 

q Well, my dear, if I had indulged in one I 
should never have married the Duke, for every- 
one knew that-he was fast, and lost his 
last rag of character in a previous season. And 
see what # model couple we make! He: goes. 
his way,and:E:go mine. We never meetex- 
cept: when we: lave a. at- home, 


’ and! them ib is quite refreahing to see his eheer- 


ful face at the bottom: of the table, Theve is 


| nothing like..nevelty for making. anything 


ibi¢,’’ 
They all ied at ber frankness, but none 
of them ute follow her example. Her 
position might. be: splendid as: regarded: the 


world of fashion, but surdly there was.@ void 
somewhere'in the region of the' heart; which 
riches could not fill! 
Valerie thought so, as: alte: looked at Rex 
waiting to escort her tothe carriage. Would 


i he or she be comtent with a married; life in 
' which they would never meet, except now and 
' then at the dimner-table ? 


The Harl was delighted to. see his daughter 
looking so well, and congratulated - hi f on 
having acted against the-advice of-most of his 
neighbours in accepting Verreker for his:son- 
in-law. Hven without his own strong affec- 
tion for the young man, it was enough to have 
Valerie. loo her own sweet self,.as if no 
cloud had ever dulled her bri $ 

When two people are 
itis hard to part even afew days, Rex 
kmew that he must go, for there were various 
important affairs to be settled, which: had. all 
been ‘put aside as long as Lady Valerie was-in 
town, so he lefé the next day by the latest 
train, preferring to travebhalf the night rather 
than miss a few hours of her company. _ 

He went away, telling her that she was 
quite safe from all as the shutters 
were up at Ivors Keep, and its: master away 
from home ; — told him “+ oom 
never going to ri ope , for Colone 
Darrell had sdaaele given her up by this 
time. 

Rex remembered the flowers'on Christmas- 
day, and still had doubts; bat the Marquis 
was within call, and Marie:de Ruvigny had 
promised to telegraph ifranything happened, 
not only tothe St: James’s Club, but also to 
16, Park-street. 





was sitting in Flossie's pretty little sitting. 
room, the firelight playing on the sombre 
beauty of his face, his head resting againstithe 
eee chair which had once been, in the 
ys that were gone, a special favourite: 
Rex Verreker’s. His attitude betokened ao 
he had grown to find himself completely at 
his ease in Miss Springold’s boudoir, and the 
smile that hovered round his lips showed that 
he was tolerably satisfied with his progress, 

“You have, so far, persuaded me against 
my own convictions,” she said, slowly, feeling 
as if she were drawn on against her willand 
had not the strength to resist. 

“That is a man’s province. A woman 
hesitates because she thinks it gives her an 
extra charm.” 

“TI thought it was my conscience, and:.not 
vanity, that stood:in your way.” 

‘* What is conscience? A walking-stick for 
children, a orutch for old age. A girl in the 
bloom of youth needs neither.” 

“ How wickedly you. talk! I-heliewe.it 
would be better for me if you had never 
come,”’ her bosom. heaying with suppressed 
agitation. 

He looked at her with.a calm smile, as if he. 
were gauging his power. She wasquite pretty 
enough for Verreker. What a fool the. fellow 
was to throw her over! Then hesaidalond,— 

“Why better? Is, silent admiration bad 
for @ woman’s nerves ?.”’ 

‘It’s not that ; only I have known: Valerie 
all my. life, and LI should not like to do her any 
real harm,”’ 

“ You. don’t, love. her ?.’’ 

“No; at times I've, hated her,’ «gleam 
darting from-her light, eyes, ai 

‘“‘ But J love her,” his vaice softening. “and 
I would rather kill myself than: do an 
injury. Do you doubt it?”’ 

“T don’t know. Her idea of an injity 
might be different to yours,” 

“ An injury is generally a fact, not only,an 
idea, and I can’t imagine ig i any, woman 
should think it an injury to married to 
Louis Darrell,’ drawing himself up im, 
manner that became him wonderfully. 

Even Flossie’s heart swerved for a moment 
from its allegiance to Verreker, as she looked 
at his rival with involuntary admiration in 
her eyes. 

“‘ There is nothing against my birth, for we 
have a habit of thinking that the old namerof 
Darrell is as good as most titles; my fortune 
is large enough even to satisfy the wishes of 
the extravagant, and I am not deformed'so as 
to be personally repulsive.”’ 

“No, ‘you ate not deformed,” with at 
amused smile on her cherry lips; ‘but Pen 
have made a most important omission. IfT 
were engaging a servant I should ask for # 
character.”’ 

“ But characters are all humbug. The best 
are generally forgeries, and no one believes in 
them. ‘Besides, a wife has no business’to con- 
cern herself about what has gone before; the 
past is mine, and I couldn’t share it ‘with her 
if I would; the present is hers, as well as the 
future, and I won’t share either with any one 
else.” 

“ You talk as if she were already won!” 

“And 86 she is, if you are true to your: pro 
mise. Miss Springold, listen! Thereis nothing 
on earth I won’t be ready to do for yowii you 
are true to me now.” " 

He leant forward, and fixed his glowing‘eyes 
on her face. : 

She writhed as if struggling against the 
spell of a serpent. 

“ You are certain that you could make bet 
love, you? ” she asked, doubtfully. ) 

« She must love me now, or I shouldyhan® 
no power over her,’’ 

He knew that this was not-true, but he 
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thought it the most convincing argument that 
he could find. In this he was not mistaken, 
for Flossie was glad to catch at the merest 
straw to save her conscience. 

“True! They say you fascinated her gn 
the night of the ball; they say she receives 
lettere from you constantly ; ; in fact, she — 
on im such a way that the para, graphy im 
Veracity nearly cost her her character} : 

Ail this was news to him; but he Jishened 

. So their names had been Muked to- 


by scandalous tongues, and oe 
ably the only man in the county w. Rot 
heard of it, F 
« But, Miss Springold, who toldigem of 
stolen. meetings 5 I ght they were a p 
between Lady Valerie and my; 
ve died rather than n ‘he 
the scandal was fame?” " 
her eyes. hig 2 
had really kept ¢hese assi 
Rex Verreker, 





feeling that he must cleag’ her 

or else hate himself for ever. “ 
is pure as that white blossem,”’! 
atweamellia in a small glass vase, © 
we met-in-private, to her it was by: 


eip 

and himself as well, for having to make 
her. 

“ Are you responsible for all the letters that 
come to you?” 

“Yes, if I answer them.” 

of But she never.did.”’ 

“Oh, Colonel Darrell,; you expect me, to 
bglipve that?’ with a light laugh 

“Qertainly, M 
believé,everything 1 .tell you,’ looking proud 
andidefiant.. “ Valerie de Montfort has nevar 
stepped down from: her pedestal, or she would 
have — mine: before. this., Do.you think I 
coul, have kept away from hex, if sho hed 
given mae amy encouragement ?” 

kiwonder-what makes. yon so mad abont 
hee?’ locking up at him, in much the same 
‘way: aa she oaeate look at Verreker. 

“Remember I did not know you till, your 
neme was coupled with Rex . Verreker's. 


you are married,.to him, I don’t. intend 
our friendship to drop.” 
“T-mever shall bel ” her cheeks turning 
pale, her head drooping. 


“Yes, you will. He will. feel desolate and 

Eeemocinted, and it will. be, your task to 

him. He has been gaught by a 

— glamour which hangs about the heiress 

Beaudesert, but he will turn to you, as the 

~~ yom to the sun, and, upen my word, 1 
shall envy,»him:!”’ 

He. stead. up ; but she retained. her seat, the 
re wiklly threugh her veins and 
avery; pulse beating, Would Bex ever come 

back: with the love- light in his eyes, thejlove- 
words on: his lips? Oh! if he-did, she would 
never harbour another evil thought in) her 


Bo haxe him. always: with her was all she 
asked, and she would castaside adl falsehoods 
and né,.and try tolive up-to the same 
Standand as he did himself. 

But the Celenel was waiting to say good. 
bye, and as ke held the little feverish hand in 
his; a amile played about his lips. He knew 
that; fon thesake of her day-dream she would 
nobfaikbim now. He saw itpin ber sparkling 
yes and flushed checks. 


“*Youhave not forgotten ?—I am to send you | hein 


&snote which will absolve you from all blame 
when thednes. comes. You drive in your own 






carriage to Beaudesert, another meets you at 
the corner of Fir-tree ‘Lane, then you drive 
; alone, and your responsibility ceases. 

you sure you won’t forget?” his dark 
eyes fixed upon hers as if he would read her 
 very-soul. 

No, I won’t forget.” 

The flush had died ont of her hag wom 
andvher lips were pale. He had drawn her 
von. till she thought it wag too Jate to 
dpave hack, but even now ate felt ahe was 
















heavy price for a ible benefit, 
a there is nathinetiioame to he salah 
easimg her hand, and his 










p and innocent to dream of working 











ise Springald, I expect you ta Agim 






Scarsdale 
eather was so vile that it kept everyone else 





away. 

Valerie had injured her, and therefore it 
was only ‘right‘and just that she should be 
punished. Besides, there were many women 
in.,the world who would have heenonly too 
fan to be paplabed by, marrying the fascinat- 
ng Colo Darrell... Ewen the. Duchess of 
court, who ;was, so very particular, had 
thought him good eno to- flirt. with at the 
hunt-ball, and ;some, gir] in London was said 
to be dying of love for him. 

She tried to,reasan herself out of the secret 
terror that possessed her; but say what she 
would she. knew, in her heart of a that 
there was something in Louis Darrell which 
would make her shrink in horror from the 
idea of marrying him. He might be fascinat- 
ing as an acquaintance to be met every now 
and then in a ball-room, but asa husband !—-the 
mexe thought turned her cold, and this was 
the fate she was. preparing for Valerie de 
Montfort ! 

“Oh! Rex, Rex, Rex!” she cried, pas- 
sionately, as shethnew herself face downwards 
on,the,gefa; ‘I am ruining my soul for your 
sake, and it is you who are bringing me to 
pendition.!’’ 

“T have settled Miss Springold—drawn her 
on by the-only bait which tempis her,’’-said 
Colonel Darrell to himself, as he rode through 
the gathering darkness on his homeward way, 
though not to Ivers, Keep. “ Rex Verreker 
‘won’t have a word to say to her, but, her 
vanity is so immense that it would make-her 
believe.anything. And now for Sleeman-—the 
rascal has been sulky of late, but the world 
would come to an.end before he turned against 
me.”’ 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A STRATAGEM. 

‘‘Onny this day week, and I shall have 
another name, an begin another life. How 
wonderful it seems!’ And Lady Yaleriede 
‘Montfort: leant her lovely face against the 
lwindow-pane, watching three or four horses 
g led-up and. down the gravel sweep, and 
tlinking dreamily of the future which lay 





before her, 


@ving her the sppeitamnenaen something 





Marie de Ruvigny came into the room, hold- 
ing up her habit, and trying to button her 
glove at the same time, 

‘* Milor, will be dreg@fully disappointed at 
your not ¢oming. I don’t believe he would 
have had: omens « at Belton if he had known 

you worslian’s be there,” 


nk ow thet tee ie fen tek im- 
shy, 

pov nee bp pura 
aoc the woods dane ; would 


open en said the  Paiting hishend 


fe ghan’t be. 
Belton. cove 






= na oft tome at he nt gs 
she had. neglected. s or at a Be ek 
eepe ej eas. of |} “4 
get: Se aa eke 
° 2 : or- 


ao 


as & pa. ing “gt for her 
governess faithful was lying up- 
stairs ona shelf of her wardrobe. Tt hag 
sealskin bag and muff in one, very richly 
mounted ‘in silver, and Lady Valerie hoped 
peor it would — only help to warm the old 
maid’s fingers, but also save her from losing her 
purse, as she often did. If, sheforgotthe.mnff, 
she must remember the bag; if she fongot she 
an chilly fingers would remind her of, the 


es was quite a long letter by the time she 
had finished it, and it ended up with.an¢gn- 
treaty that Miss Beck should tear herself 
away from her sister, if only for a day, to 
come for the wedding, If the sister wene;too 
ill to.be left alone, Lady Valerie would most 
gladly pay a nurse, because she felt as.if she 
could not be properly married without her old 
friend, to see that nothing was forgotten. Lord 
Daintree was to be best man, one as he was 
in love with the Countess de Ruyigny, he 





would probably present her with the wedding- 
ring in »& fit of mce, if Becky weren’t there 
to keep a, sharp look-out. 


There was a. smile on her lips when she 
closed the ay for she guessed that, the poor 
old maid would be delighted at her affectionate 
expressions, knowing very well that,her former 
pupil. never said more than, she felt. 

She was just going to begin a note toanother 
old friend when there was a tap at the door, 
and to her surprise Miss, Springold walked in, 
not in her habit, as. usual, when the hounds 
were, out, but.in ordinary walking attire—a 
hat with a plume of red feathers, ae a. long, 
tight-fitting . velvet Newmarket, edged with 
fur. 


“ How d’ye do?”’ said Lady V: agp putting 
down, her pen, and rising from her seat, with 
an inward sense of annoyance, which she was 
careful to hide. “ How isit that you are not 
hunting to-day ?.”’ 

“Thada Seed and meant. to stay at 
home,” speaking hurriedly, with a certain 
catch in her breath, as if,the words did not 
come quite readily; ‘‘and then I changed. my 
mind, and thought-I would drive,to. Wimiter- 
ton———” 

y And then yan changed your mind again 
and—— 

“ No, no; 4M of the sort |.” her, nmaanner 
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[‘*x’LL BE BRAVE,” IN A HARSH VOICE; “‘ONLY TELL ME, IS HE VERY BAD?”’) 


altering su . “ Something has happened, 
but don’t be frightened.” 

“ My father!’ gasped Valerie, taking hold 
of the back of a chair-as if to support herself. 

Miss Springold looked down at the carpet, 
as if the agony in the girl’s terrified eyes were 
almost too much for her. 

‘*He has had a fall, and I’ve come to fetch 
you. Be brave, or I can’t take you.” 

“T'll be brave,” in a harsh voice, quite un- 
like her own ; “only tell me is he very bad?” 
Her hand was already on the handle of the 
door. 

“ There is hope ; but I was sent to fetch you.” 
g “I’m mom trembling so that she could 
scarcely stand. 

“Put on your hat and something warm, or 
I shall have your death to answer for.” 

Valerie disappeared, and Flossie turned to 
the fire. Her own face was white with sup- 
ras agitation, but her lips were set reso- 

utely. Having begun she meant to carry it 
through to the end. When Valerie came back, 
her maid, Susan, was with her, and offered to 
go, but Flossie hastily refused. 

‘Come, there’s no time to lose,’’ she said, 
hurriedly, and ran on in front down the 
corridor to avoid being questioned. 

“Drive as fast as you can,”’ to the coachman, 
as soon as they reached the brougham, who had 
evidently been given his orders beforehand. 

Beaumont was out, the butler was a new 
man, who did not like to offer a suggestion, 
the footman seemed paralysed by the news of 
the calamity. Susan was the only one who 
had her wits about her. 

She thrust her young mistress’s belongings 
through the window, and asked if the doctor 
shouldn’t be sent for. 

“ Yes,”’ said Valerie, hoarsely, ‘‘ send him 
after us!” 

** But where ?—where ?” 

The window was pulled up hastily by Miss 
Springold, and the Colonel’s bay mare dashed 
down the drive, as if life and death really 
depended on his speed. 





“I wonder—I wonder——” said Susan, 
vaguely, looking after the retreating carriage, 
with a strange misgiving in her heart. 

“The grooms are all out; but one of the 
helpers can go after the doctor. Did Miss 
Springold say where the accident happened?” 
asked the butler. 

“She said nothing, and my poor dear lady 
was so upset, she hadn’t time to tell me any- 
thing at all. But I suppose you asked the 
coachman ?”’ turning to him eagerly. * 

“‘Couldn’t get anything out of him. He 
said it was a terrible fall, from what he could 
gather, and his mistress seemed in such a 
way about it, that he thought it was a case 
of ‘kingdom come;’ but as to the circum- 
stances, he seemed as ignorant as I am my- 


“Oh! dear, dear!” and Susan begs.n to cry. 

“Now don’t give way; weé’ve got to keep our 
heads clear, or we catch it. If it’s any- 
thing serious they'll be wanting a bedroom on 
the ground floor. We must have a fire in the 
blue room, and see that hot water, brandy, and 
everything they are likely to ask for is ready 
to hand,” said the-butler, thoughtfully. 

“Oh! if I could only ride, I’d ride off 
Belton way, and see if I could catch sight of 
anyone who’s been out with the hounds.” 

“Not a bad idea. Of course, anyone out 
hunting would be bound to know. I'll go to 
the stables at once,” and he turned away. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Springold’s carriage 
was going at a es pace, as soon as it 
reached the level high-road ; hedges, leafless 
trees,white gate-posts, seemed to fly past, but 
still the was not fast enough to satisfy 
Valerie’s feverish impatience. 

She sat bolt upright, her lips tightly pressed 
together like her hands, her eyes fixed on the 
world outside the window. 

She did not ask a single question ; her mind 
was totally engrossed by the fact that her 
father was ill, perhaps dying, and she might 
not even be in time to receive his last kiss. 

Details seemed of no importance—no matter 








how the fall had happened, the result was the 
only thing of consequence. 

If he died, she would not care to know if it 
were from too reckless riding, or from a fault 
on the part of his horse—the beautiful roar 
which he always said carried him better than 
any other. If he got well, she would never let 
him hunt again—oh, never—or, if he did, she 
would always go with him—always !—when 
she was going to be married in seven days! 

Flossie sat by her side in ‘ect silence, 
She had played her part, and found it detest- 
ably od but she would not add to it by any 
h isies. : 

lonel Darrell was responsible for we 
thing, and if there were any wickedness in 
matter, the guilt was his, not hers. 

She had a note in her pocket which was to 
absolve her from all blame when the trick was 
found out; she was to appear as the tool, and 
not the accomplice. 2 

The carriage suddenly came to a standstill 
at the corner of a lane. 

Valerie looked at her with a question in her 
eyes, but her tongue seemed dumb. 

Flossie bent forward and kissed her. 

**I must say good-bye. The mare can g0 
no further, but they have sent a carriage for 

ou. You know I told you they had taken 
im to an inn; and you won’t mind going 
alone. Of course the others will be there.” 

All the while she was picking her way through 
the mud to the spot where another brougham 
was standing, with a pair of black horses, 
close to a clump of firs. 

There was a man on the box besides the 
driver, but he did not get down, or even turD 
round, when Lady Valerie sprang in. 
coachman, however, evidently knew p 
was necessary, for no sooner had Miss Sprin- 
gold shut the door upon her friend, than the 
carriage started off, as if the horses had sud- 
denly taken fright, and Lady Valerie sat with 
white cheeks and eyes wide open with terror, 
thankful at least for the speed which was 
taking her—to Colonel Darrell’s arms 
(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ FATHER,” SHE MOANED, “OH! MY DEAR. COME AWAY FROM THIS DREADFUL WATER,’’] 


NOVELETTE. } 


A PERFECT WOMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


“§o Stuart Ainslie is home again, father ?”’ 
wid Miss Fossanet, as she passed a cup of 
coffee to her parent; ‘“‘and the village was 
quite gay all yesterday; it’sa pity we were 
tbeent. Ella was quite full of news last 
tight, and she tells me this morning that 
Stuart Ainslie’s friend has rented Milden 
House of Mr. Ainslie.” 

“ Quite true,’’ responded Mr. Fossanet, lazily 
tirring his coffee; ‘‘ard I should say things 
will be better for the people in general now. 
You see, Ainslie has lived in a state of seclusion 
tince his on went away. Nice fellow enough 
Stuart was, but wild, you know; but he has 
lad ample time to sow his oats. He has been 
tay five years, and must now be nearly 
thirty; he ought to marry.” 

“That sounds arbitrary,” lifting eyes of so 
dark @ purple that most folks called them 

and smiling a little dreamily across the 
table at her father. ‘I’ve only an indistinct 
tecollection of Stuart. He is tall, well-knit, 
ind fair, I believe—am I right?” 

“You are not very wide of the mark ; ho is, 
was, very handsome, quite an Adonis, and it 
Was said no woman could resist his charms.”’ 

iiss Fossanet smiled incredulously, then 
tid in her low, rich voice,— 

. ““Lhate handsome men, they are always so 
lsufferably conceited.” 

“You are very pronounced in your likes and 
; ; our friend the countess would say 
— not good form to be decided on any 


“Our friend, the countess,” mimicking his 
5 ‘is as Mark Twain would say, ‘ the last 
bessibility in the way of an ass.” She yawned 
8 she ss and stretched out her arms so 
that the loose sleeves fell away to the elbows, 





showing thus the fine turn of wrist, the per- 
fect symmetry of an arm a ‘sculptor would 
have craved as a model. ‘Iam curious as to 
the friend ; is he Boswell to Stuart’s Johnson 
—an amiable nonentity or a gushing idiot? 
How I wish you could give the desired infor- 
mation !”’ 

“Curious, Pauline’? ”’ laughing, “I thought 
you above such a failing.” 

“T don’t wish to be exemps from any 
feature distinguishing my sex—another cup of 
coffee, father ? No! well, what is the stranger’s 
name? Surely you can tell me that.” 

“Denzil Ardoyne ; he is first cousin to the 
Earl of Heddington, and heir presumptive— 
that is all J know!” 

“It is a pretty name, rather, but sounds 
cynical. The possessor of it should be dark, 
sallow, with critical brown eyes and a general, 
air of contempt permeating his whole being. 
Did you ever like or dislike a person merely 
because his or her name did not please you?” 

“No; such odd fancies belong chiefly to 
women, I believe,” taking up his paper; and 
Pauline, seeing he did not wish to prolong the 
conversation, rose and sauntered from the 
room out upon the lawn. 

She was a really handsome girl of twenty ; 
tall, and of splendid physique, her throat rose 
from her shapely shoulders like a column, and 
her face was upborne, “ flower-like,” upon it; 
through the clear, light, olive skin shone the 
bloom of health and youth; her eyes, dark as 
night, purple as pansies, were now soft, now 
passionate, and now blazing with scorn; and 
about the proud, queenly head waved masses 
of dusky hair, drawn at last in heavy coils low 
upon the neck. The whole bearing of the 
girl was characteristic of pride, resolution, 
nobility ; the brow and chin were proud, 
almost haughty, but the mouth was full and 
tender as a child’s. 

Mr. Fossanet looked up from his paper and 
watched htr through the open window, with 
eyes in which pride and love struggled for 
mastery. 





Beautiful! yes, as a poet’s dream, moving 
with slow grace amongst her flowers, the 
straight, soft folds of her white morning dress 
falling round and clinging to her; no touch of 
colour save at throat and waist, where burned 
crimson carnations, fit of the woman. 
who wore them. Presently she turned and 
re-entered the house. 


“Father, are you going out now? If we 
wait longer the morning will be too hot for 
‘ 5 es 


He laid down his paper. ‘Certainly my 
dear. Are you going to dress? I shall be ready 
to start in ten minutes; don’t keep me wait- 
ing.”’ 

Miss Fossanet nodded, smiled, and went 
out, = ms weet —— aces she sae 
atten y @ pleasant-looking girl apparently 
of her own age, named Ella Marshall, lady’s- 
maid and foster-sister in one. 

“You'll just be in time to see the decora- 
tions, Miss Pauline,” she said, “they don’t 
come down until eleven. I wish you'd beer 
here yesterday ; it was quite a case of killing 
the fatted calf. Mr. Ainslie was just mad to 
get his son back.’” 

“And whatis Mr. Stuart like now, Ella?’” 
with lazy curiosity. 

“Very handsome, miss; bronzed, of course, 
with blue eves and a tawny moustache. I 
heard some say they thought his friend the 
handsomest of the two, but I didn’t.’’ 

“What is he like? You see I have grown 
quite curious,”’ with a slow smile. 

“Thin rather, tall and very dark and pale, 
and he looks as if he is always tired, like 
one of the men they call ‘mashers’ up in 
London.” 

“ Truly flattering !”’ langhing lowly ; “ but, 
seriously, I hope he is nice as he is to bea near 
neighbour.” 

- ““Mrs. Mason is going to keep his house, I 
ear.” 

“‘ Poor man, I am sorry for him; I don’t as 
a rule believe in lady-housekeepers, and most 
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iertainly not in Mrs. Mason,” and taking up 
her gloves she went down to her father. 

They had a long, quiet walk through the} 
meadows, and returning 
came face to face with two young men, 
Soule held ay a «rong ha 
smi a large 
Fossanet, and. ing greeted 
corset fo dealing. 

“ can hardly hcpe you ren.ember > 
were so Very young when [ left Tenvills,. 
Fount” — 

“ Pardon, I have not 


















feast,’’. 
Ainslie ’ 
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not 
I for self—and allow me to assure 
‘you it is a comfortable course to pursue.” 

“And so elevating!” with a scornful inflec- 
tion im her voice; “are youn fellow-creatures 
nothing’ to you?” 

“Only so far as they serve my turn and 
render existence more tolerable.” 

“And Mr. Ainslie ?—is your friendship for 
him only a name?” é 

Is.uny friendship more than that ? T don’t 
pretend to ws = wr higher feelings 
then my neigh) prec , 

‘“¥ou are quite. a curious men of man- 

ind,”’ ; “ nothing but ultra-civilisation 
could produce such:a specimen. I'm proud to 
kaow'you."” 

Her dark eyes slowly sought his faceagain, 
andias he saw the:look in them he amiled 
~wearily and lifted his brows in a bored way, as 
if he found talking hard work on a hot'sammer 


morning, 
“Dve disgusted. you, Miss Fossanet; I 
always di st my misfortune, not 
my fault; but you'll soon get used to my little 
a pals gree We all ae them. more ae 
veloped, seme of. us care 
them.’ 


Here Stuart turned. “I'd: forgotten, Ar- 
doyne, we were to meet the governor-at Piper's 
Farm. You will excuse us, Miss Fossanet, I 
gould have wished our walk longer,” and he 
looked with frank admiration into, the proud, 
beantiful face, and purple.eyes. ‘‘ May I call 
to-morrow,? I’ve got a perfect budget of news 
for you, scraps of continental—gossip, des- 
scriptions (such as they are) of continental 
scenery, details of African and American life, 
perhaps.not worth listening to——”’ 

‘“ That’senongh Ainslie,’ Mr, Fossanet broke 
in witha laugh, “ lunch with us to-morrow, and 
bring Mr. Ardoyne with you.”’ 

So good-byes were said, and the two couples 
‘went in opposite directions. 

“ Well!” eaid Mr. Fossanet, ‘ what is your 
opinion of our new friends?”’ 

“ like Simart, but his friend is insufferable ; 
imitates in a poor modern way the cynicism 
of a Di es or Timon. He ought to be 
suppre 4 

carcely were father and daughter ont of 
ear-shot when Stuart Ainslie said,—- 

“She is magnificent ; what is your opinion, 
Denzil?” 


by a tortuous lane f! 


had considenet thee in the}. “ther 
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his cigar case and selecting a fine Havanna, 
regarding it with the air of a connoisseur. 


“ 





| is beyond m 
voioe I ever heard, and | 


a el 


And yor ace’ ‘to be 90 again ; but 
it T mistake not; Miss Fossanct woul stud 


any foolin’ round, as brother Jonathan has 


Ps “By Fove ! who would think of trifling with 
such an imperial creature. If there is such a 
thing 2% love, at first sight, I’m in love with 
ther desperately already,” and he langhed 
lightly.ashe spoke. “Did you mever flirt?” 
“No, that.is a thing £ bate; andthen 
relapsing imto his usual manner, “ because it 
entails trauble and mountains of talix; can’t 
jafford to waste my vitality.” 

The fellowing day the young men appearedl-at 
Rookwood and after partaking of the dainties 
and delicagies of luncheon, they went out on to 
the lawn with their host and his daughter. 
Pauline carried “‘ The Ode of Life ” and Stuart 
touching it said,— 

“ You read Morris?” 

“I'm not sure I care for this as much as his 
other works; the Ode on Lave.is:too calm.’’ 

“Asa rule everything connected with that 
passion.is the.reverse of calm,’’ Veuzil said, 
lazily—‘‘ case of ‘Double, double toil and 
trouble.’ ”” 

‘You speak like one experienced in such 
matters,” Penline said, with ‘covert scorn, 
that seemed not to touch Ardoyne, for he 
spread out his hands.contemptuously. ‘“ I—I 
have no waperienee save as @ looker-on; in 
that character I have seen. much of the game, 
and determined it is nos worth the candle! ” 

Witha slight condemnatory gesture, Panline 

on with Stuart, leaving her father and 

doyne to amuse each other, Myr, Fossanet 
fell asleep over his paper, and Denzil lay 
smoking: with half-closed lids, watching 
furtively two figures moving with slow grace 
amidst the trees and flowers, catching now 
and again glimpses of a stxaw-coloured dress 
whose only ornaments were two knots of 
scarlet geraniums. Even his thoughts grew 
sleepy, and the two voices laughing and talk. 
ing came. to him like voices in a dream. 

“ Lovely,” so ran his musing; ‘ yes, lovely 
enough, to. tempt St. Anthony himself from 
celibacy, and her voice is like no -other I 
ever heard; and when she does not speak her 
eyes 


* Fill with light 


mene 


“Stuart’s caught in the toils again; this 
time he won't find escape so easily should he 


+ never guilty of such a grave gly 


1 ; thinking is conducive to grey 


a coteeitt hie?” tie oe 
‘ ' im ?”’ lifting 


maneh. strength 
ef will, much depth of passion ; not all your 
laziness can do away with the firm cade of 
your mouth, the obstinacy of your chin, I 
beg your pardon, I speak too freely.” 
“Not at all. Goon, I like you to talk, it 
saves me the trouble of doing it myself.” 
Stuart laughed, but Pauline said? 
“You have disappointed me ; if I had never 
spoken’ to you I should’ have said you were 
capable of generosity and bravery.” 
“So he is,” Stuart brokein. “ A poor fellow 
forged his name toan awful extent and he for- 
gave him - 
‘Too much trouble to prosecute; thaband 
not generosity made me forgive.” 

“Oh! confound that! ’ Stuart said, quickly; 
‘if you are not generous-allow you are not & 
coward. We were in Scotland——” 

“ That’s enough, Ainslie!” but his:friend 
hurried on regardless of remonstrance. 

“We stayed at a place where a brideand 
bridegroom were spending their honeymoon ; 
the bridegroom: was in the habit of a 
sail every morning on the lake at a little: dis- 
tance from the house——’’ ' é 

“ Really, Ainslie, I’m surprised at yourill- 
taste. You are boring Miss Fossanet.” 

‘One morning,” the other wenton, “¢hebeat 
overturned, and there stood the ‘bride upon the 
shore shrieking wildly, whilst we were 
lysed with fear, for her husband « 
swim, and we were afraid to venture in.” 

He paused, and Denzil lay plucking «blades 
of grass. in a resigned way. s 

“Go on,” Pauline said, softly, with hereyes 
fixed on Stuart’s. 

“Only one man amongst us had-conrag? 
enough to attempt a rescue—he was fortunate 
enough to succeed.” 

“And that man, Mr. pears was your 
self?’ questioned the girl, gravely. 

“The same, Miss Fossanet,”’ lifting: his‘bst 
with mock ceremony. : 

« And pray what impelled you to thathero! 
aet? It would have been easier to lethim 
drown,” imitating his tone. ‘“He wasnothing 
to you.” 

“True, but his wife's screams disturbed and 
annoyed me. I thought a littleexertion and o 
wetting preferable to them.” 2 

“I wish I could read you as you 2? 
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“T have seen plainer women,” taking out 


The interval of sound, ”” 


stripped bare of your cynicism and general ait 
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languor. Is it impossible, Mr. Ainslie, to 
sri hia into his oars . 
«Nothing is ‘impossible to you,” with an 
is on the pronoun that bronght‘a richer 
dint to the olive: cheek. 
«You are pleased to flatter me,” almost 
; then a lighter tone, “see what 
contrasts Thave here, crimson roses and 
picotees, scarlet geraniums and lobelia.” 
“May I beg a flower,” Stuart asked, softly, 
leaning towards her'a little, and she answered 
bes ; for yourself,” and ‘held them up 
for his in ion. 
“May I have this?’”’ he questioned, select- 
ing a tiny bud, and fasteningit in his coat. 
Now, Mr. Ardoyne, itis your turn ; which 
da efer.?” 
1tionks, LI won't rob you of one, what is 
the use ? They fade so quickly, and then what, 
their value? Sounds barbarous; doesn’tit ?” 


: ; and ungracious,” quietly ‘tying her 
blossoms together witha wisp of grass. As & 
@udy. you are interesting, as a man you 

” 


“ Cgntemptible ?” asshe paused : “ sayany- 
thing you ise, Miss Weseasset, you vill 
never offend me;I am beyond anger, my 

indolence gives me a delightful im- 
from all passions.” 

So from day to day the two young: men were 
fond at Rookwood, and Stuart began to 
@xhibit. 3. pronounced admiration for Pauline 
which pleased both his father and hers; Mr. 
Ainslie did his best to throw the two together, 
net only because ‘he really liked Pauline, but 
because he thought if Stuart married her he 
would settle at Tenville and so he should keep 
him always by him. 

To them all Denzil Ardoyne remained just 
4s much a puzzle as on that first day at 


, and Miss Fossanet found herself 


despising him for‘his empty, useless mode of 
life, his cynicism and, profession of utter 
disregard for others. He ‘was a splendid foil 
to Stuart who was all life’ and animation, 

us to an extravagant pitch ; kindly, in 
careless way, to all about him, he soon 
made himself the idol of the village, and Ella 
would carry her beautiful foster-sister tales of 
his chivalry and generosity, and together the 
two girls contrasted him with Denzil Ardoyne, 
andthe latter suffered by the comparison. He 
inew it, but it, did not seem to affect him in 
the least, and one day he remarked drawl- 


“1 know you despise me, Miss Pauline, and 
ifI could be energetic I should hate you in 
return; but you see I can’t, and if it’s any 
pleasure to you to despise me, pray do so.” 

ca should like to think well of you ; but_you 
Won't let me,” flushing hotly. 

“The effort to appear other than T am 
would be too great for me,” calmly; and 
each day as her scorn of him deepened, Stuart 
tose in her favour, and. soon she began to 
look for his coming with ea tation, 
) take keen delight in listening to his voice, 
to thrill at’ the touch of his hand, or under his 
Passionate glances, and all watching . said, 
“They love each othér.” 

A more gracious tender light flooded the 
a purple eyes, a new happiness flushed 
the divine face, robbing it of much of the old 

ide, and a trembling gladness stole through 

tones of her rich, low voice. Denzil read 

the signs of the times, but did not show what 

saw until one night when he had lured 

rt into his own particular den at Milden 

mse, From behind a cloud of smoke his 
Wice came almost drawlingly,— 

“You love Miss Fossanet, Ainslie?” 

“Better than my life; hang it man, you 
ust know I do.” 

“T’ve heard you protest the same thing 

-&-dozen times, about half -a - dozen 

mt girls. I don’t place such reliance on 
You in that respect.”’ 

“You're frank,” with a light laugh ; “fact is 

been a long time learning my own mind. 

ow it now, and the world holds only one 





woman for me, and that woman is Pauline; 
|\Fossanet.”” 

“Sounds pretty; question is,. will your 
‘present infatuation last?” 

“ Credit me with some constancy, Of 
course &@ man can’t go on falling in and out of 
love to the end-of his days, this. time I’m 
netted. By Jove, I’d marry Paulineto-morrow 
if she’d have me; there’s always been some- 
thing lacking in my flames, but she is perfec- 
tion. Why, man, she is divine!” 

“So was the pretty flower-girl at Nice,’ 
cooly. “ At least for six weeks—then you tired 
of the poor child and only longed to get away 
from her.” 

“She was so wofully ignorant,’ spreading 
out deprecatory hands; ‘and her: ignoxamce 
grew upon one and di one.” 

“Granted, but you cannot urge. the same 
Sicen Sake, teotatiaae bon oe 

mm, we ; 
knowledged lovely." 

“Ah! but her yoice, Denzil—it shrilled 
throngh one’s head, and made me think what 
she could be in a, passion, I havenever known 
loye until now.’’ 

‘Found your kindred soul atdast?” cyni- 
cally. “ Allow me to congratulate you.” 

‘Laugh as you will, one day your turn wall 
come, and then the. h wil Hp my side. 
I assure you.you won’t find me very, merciful.” 


“Tf such a thing should ever be; if I shall. 


show. myself as mad as my fellows, you may 
ridicule me to your heart’s content. I shall 
deserve it.” 

“T once was very near making afoolof my-., 
self, I own,” said Stuart, thoughtfully, and 
Denzil interrupted him with—* Is that acraze 
occurrence ?”’ and received a blow, on: the head 
with a book for, his pains. 

“Shut up, while I make a clean breast. She 
was a governess, and very pretty. Iwasstay- 
ing in, the house where she. was. It was two 


years ago, and you.had left me to meet.old 


Bray at Toulon,.so of course I got into.mis. 
chief ; but’ she was the daintiest, prettiest, 
little creature imaginable, and,I was soon her 
swornknight, But my_hostess, had a regard 
for my welfare, and so summarily dismissed 
her. . Poor little soul, how she. sobbed, and, I 
tried to comfort her; but what could I do, F; 
daren’t marry her! I hadn’t a cent of my 
own—all I have comes from the governor— 
and if I had chosen a poor wife, with no bixth 
worth mentioning, much as he cares for ‘me, 
he would have cast me off,” 

Stuart could not see his friend’s face thraygh 
the clouds and rings. of smoke,.but his, voice 
sounded. somewhat sharper than usual, as he 
questioned—‘ And what came of, your inamo- 
rata, Stuart ?” 

“For six months I corresponded with her 
(you were curious to know as to whom my 
correspondent was, but for onee J held my. 
tong) then I gradually forgot her, ultimately 
she faded out of my life.’ 

“Tt. strikes me,” coolly, ‘Miss Fossanet 
should marry a better man than you.”’ 


—— 


CHAPTER II. 

Sroart Arnsure had won golden opinions 
from all. Mr. Fossanet declared himaelé mora 
than pleased with him, Paulinesaid nothing, 
it was not her way to speak much.of what lay 
deepest in her heart, but a pair of browmeyes 
watching read the story of her love, the love 
that had come to her unsought, unbidden, and 
made her life perfect in its beanty. She was 
one not to love lightly, and all through her 
three seasons her heart had never throbbed 
more quickly, her pulses had never stirred at 
the coming or going of any admirer or embryo 
lover. -Men had called her cold, women, had 


istigmatised her indifference as pride and love 
of self, but she had gone on her way, not 


hearing, or if hearing, not heeding anything 
that passed around. A proud woman?. yes, 
but most tender, most womanly, capable. of 
supreme self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. 

s August passed into September, and, Sep- 
tember merged into October, a new, Keener 
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sense of love and life-thriled her whole:being, 
lif. up, her glorious eyes, flushed, the: pale ¢live 
of. ‘eheek ; throat,, ed her 
tones, made her step light, and her low laugh 

more musieal; Stuart, Ainslie’s, heart 

grew glad. with the knowledge: thed: his. love 

eee SPE eee 

‘ ose saw very 

little of him, but when. they mat his: itabk 

was all of Pauline; and Denzik world listen 

with ovitical glance, andi now smd shen: ‘in- 

terrupt him with cynical speechotbat called 
forth a laughing rebuke from: the: lover. 

One night he seid, “Oh, Ardeyne, some- 
thing to tell you.” 

f zine away,” slowly and languidly. 

“To-morrow I am geing»tooput fate to 
the test.” nee a 

“ Had I been you I wouldthave waitediuntil 
I knew the result before I made aceonfidente 
of anyone.’’ 

“Probably. you would, but weare not all 
80, eald-bloeded as you; besides, .old ~ 
thereshould be confidence between such fri 
you he aap I remember nawyeu 

ve never me anything of yourself tat 
I did not, know.” ae tis 

“ Never, had amything to tell; no tale. of 
love and jealowsy,.no secret anbifion, no 
thorn in my side. Remember, Ainslie, I am 
a. perfectly emotionless man. It amuses me 
ta;.see the passions..and simnlated passions 
that make half my: fellows: misevable, bat I— 
I stand aloof from them .all.” 

“Upon my sonal iE believe you. But, 
Ardoyne, if Fam sugeessinlj.andi Lothink 1 
shall be, you will dence. attendance: at the 
ceremony as best man?’’ 

“Don’t know; the subject requires, some 
consideration. I hate fussand bether of any: 
kind, and weddings are distinctly my aver- 
sion, Weeping friends, 4 sebbing:hride,) an 
inane, i i > &, breakfast, and 
& departure ef the happy,couple, amidst a 


‘shower of rice and slippers: Rhexe’s)e wed-. 
i boreiiem.’’ 


useless tears, . genexal 

Stuartlaughs. ‘Are yowesomuech)s: cynic 
as you profess to be?” 

‘* More-so, but a fear of appearing eceentric 
prevents me indulging my ieism: to: the 
fullest. Once win a character for eceentricity, 
and one is sought after and’made much of— 


‘‘ Well, success to your wooing, old man, if in 
truth you love Miss Fossanet. Remember 
she is a grand women, but she won't: stand. 
any ‘philandering’ or nonsense. You must 
forawear all other joves, all foolish (but pos- 
sibly pleasent) flirtations.”’ 

‘“*Good heavens! man, I haven’t an ‘atom, 
of flirtation  left,im my eomposition. I’ve 
sown my wild cats,.and now: intend: figuring 
as model lover—model husband!’ 

‘s We shall see,” carelessly ; and he wadked 
with Stuart.to. the door, end watching the 
handsome figure hurrying down the ‘fiower- 
bordered drive, he said.te himself, “A bright, 
well-looking face, a: debonnair mamer, and 
musical voice, have made many a man’s for- 
tune, and wrecked many a woman’s/life.” 

His.face was dark with thought as he went 
back to the smoking-room, and catching sight 
of hisgleomy brow, be smiled in the old eynical 
way. 

What would Ainslie believe and say had 
he seen me like that? It is against alkiny 
tenets to think.” 

But despite his utmost effort, when he 
reached ‘his room. his- mind was too busy for 
sleep, and'he lay tossing to and fro, think- 
ing of all that Stuart had said, and what 
"meng of happiness there were for Pau- 
ine. 


‘s Perhaps I wronghim,” he thought. “ It 
may be that he does really love her with the 
one true love of a life, and if she is contert'to 
take him, why ‘the risk is hers; andi why I 
should, concern myself:in the least about her 
future is.a riddle to me!’’ 

The nextmorning Stuart presented himself 
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at Rookwood, and was received cordially by 
Mr. Fossanet, whom he found alone in the 

With a mischievous smile, 
he said,— 


:.“* Is your visit to me, or Pauline ?”’ 
f. “To both, sir,” with no sign of embarrass- 
ment; ‘‘and to you first. I have to ask your 
ission to to Miss Fossanet. The 
ate I love her—and, with your consent, 
would make her my wife.” 
* How about the lady’s answer ?”’ smiling 


-temperedly. 

“T am not afcaid of a refusal,” confidently, 
‘and I believe this marriage will please you 
quite as much as my father.” 

“ You.are an impudent young dog, and 
Pauline is in the "* 

“ Thank you,”’ and he stepped through the 
= window on to a smooth, close- 

ven lawn. 


It was a bright, mild day in October, and 
many-coloured flowers yet lingered on the 
borders, and the mountain-ash, almost strip- 

of leaves, was yet bright with clusters of 
es. 

But Pauline was not in the garden, and 
Stuart turned his steps towards 
tory, and was i 
ciad_ in datkest purple, moving to snd fro 
amidst the plants 

ning of the 


He a = in,. and at the 
deor Pauline turned, her colour a little 
heightened—her eyes speaking the welcome 
she was too proud to give. 

** You are early, Mr. Ainslie,” putting down 
her flower-basket to shake hands with him, 
‘‘and I always thought you a confirmed slug- 

! ” 

“ You wronged me. cruelly,” laughing. 
“ When there is occasion, I rise with the 
lark!” 

“ Unfortunately the oecasion rarely offers 
itself,” she said, with her slow and beautiful 
smile. “ Tell me what it was that induced 
you to do so this a 

She took up her scissors as she spoke, and 
began cutting more blossoms, he watching her 
with passionate eyes. 

“I came to see Mr. Fossanet on some very 
important " 

** Yes ; but I thought business was not much 
in your line, Mr. Ainslie? ”’ 

“It concerned you,” drawing near, and pos- 
sessing himself of one hand; and then all her 
pride and composure forsook her, and she 
stood with downcast eyes, blushing, trembling, 
conscious as a maid of seventeen. ‘My dar- 
ling,” and the musical vaice was very, very 
tender, “I came to ask for your love; to 
assure you that my life without you would 
be a misery to me. Ah! dear, how I love 
70 bolder, 1 

He paused; then, growing , leant 
ceneitisteren’ Mader cheek, and at the 
touch of his lips she looked up, her eyes 
flooded with light, and although he knew, 
ena aid of speech, what her answer was, 


se oind-will ‘pou ony to une, my dearest ?” 

Her voice was very low, but clear and 
steady. 

**T love you!” 

No shame in the confession, only tender 

ide and suppressed joy that he had found 

so fair that he desired her for his wife. 

Ah, the lover’s rapture! Surely it could 
not be so sweet, so unalloyed to him as to her, 
for he had drunk often of love’s cup with 
smiling, careless lips ; whilst to her the draught 
was new, and intoxicant as wine, and her 
heart had known no passion—no semblence of 
—— he woke it to life, and taught it 

ove’s lesson. 

He held her close in his arms, her dark head 
lay upon his shoulder, and her glorious mysti- 
cal eyes were lifted to his, and he saw them 
= 7 a love, rising to the sublimity of wor- 
ship 

‘Pauline, my dear, my dear! what happy 
days we will have!” he whispered in that 
moment’s madness of joy. ‘I’m a poor fel- 


, judice it is, and ceunt your friend mine—if he 


but I think you will never regret givi our- 
self to me, because I love you so wall 1" * 

“ Ah,” she said, “I am very happy now!” 
and clung about him. 

He kissed her sweet mouth, her beautiful 
throat, that flushed under his caress. 

‘Dear heart, are you satisfied ? ” 
“Satisfied ?”’ she echoed. ‘Oh, more, far 
more than that! Are not you?” 

“No; I never shall be satisfied until you are 
indeed my own; and you will come to me 
soon? There is nothing to delay our mar- 
riage.” 

“Tt must be as you and my father wish.” 
She paused, and blushed. 

“And you?” he questioned, bending his 
head until his fair hair mingled with the dark 
waves that crowned her queenly brow. 

“T shall be content to come when you ask,” 
she whispered, too truthful to attempt to con- 
ceal the strength and depth of her love, or the 
ready obedience she tendered him. He caught 
her closer, and said, with an exultant laugh,— 
“Then I shall not be long in saying ‘ come.’ 
My father will be pleased when he knows your 
answer; he is so attached to you, si your 
praises so loudly that I am half-inclined to be 
jealous.”’ 

She could not jest in this first hour of ac- 

knowledged love; her heart was too full for 
laughter, so she clung about him in utter 
silence, until he said,— 
Ps. wonder what Ardoyne will think of 
** Does he ever think ?’’ somewhat sarcasti- 
cally, “and, if so, his opinion can matter 
little tous. I dislike his method of treating 
friendship and love.” 

“That is only a peculiarity of his. Heisa 
very good sort, and one day you will acknow- 
] this. I wish he were more of a favourite 
with you.” 

“T will try to conquer my prejudice, if pre- 
— let me. There is father calling! Let us 

” 

And he led her out into the sunshine with a 
pride in his o— treasure that sat well and 
gracefully upon him. 

That evening Ardoyne and he dined at 
Rookwood, and the former’s greeting to Pau- 
line was characteristic. 

‘IT suppose I ought to congratulate you, 
Miss Fossanet, but my conscience goes he, sary 
it. Make the most of your single blessedness. 
You won’t find much happiness in the married 
state.” 

“Your congratulations take the form of 
warning and prophecies of coming ill,’’ with 
a half-disdainful smile, whilst Stuart broke 
in,— 

“You must pay no heed to Ardoyne. He 
knows nothing of married bliss or woe, and 
yet he speaks like a henpecked husband. It’s 
only his way.” , 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to defend me,” 
Denzil smiled languidly. ‘‘ Miss Fossanet isn’t 
credulous, and will prefer to trust the evidence 
of her senses to anything you may say of me.” 

Aftef that he saw less and less of Stuart, 
and his visits to Rookwood grew very rare, so 
that Mr. Fossanet, who liked him without 
understanding him in the least, remonstrated 
with him, asking if he had any cause for anger 
against them. 

‘““My dear sir, no,” with his customary 
calmness ; “ but lately I have been too indolent 
to pay calls or cultivate my neighbours in the 
least. Come down and spend this evening 
with me, I shall not invite Miss Fossanet, as 
I have neither wife nor mother to play hostess, 
besides which the young lady in question 
tolerates me for Stuart’s sake only.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Pauline is neither demon- 
strative nor gushing, but I think you are mis- 
taken in supposing she dislikes you. In fact, 
I believe as a study you interest her.’’ 

“But I object to being considered in the 
light of a study,” carelessly. ‘I like to go 
on my way unnoticed. Well, I shall expect 
you this eveni 





low at best for you to throw your heart upon, 


a 


merest gleam of a smile in his fine brown eyes, 
whilst Mr. Fossanet stood watching him, 5 
perplexed look on his face. , 
The following day Stuart drove to Milden 
House, and, having persuaded Denzil to ac. 
company him, made at once for Rookwood, 
where they found Pauline dressed, and waiting 
for them. Denzil greeted her with a depreca. 
tory gesture. 

“Miss Fossanet, I have been com letely 
sold. Ihad not the faintest idea Ainslie wag 
bound for Rookwood, or that I was ex 

to play the unenviable third part, Pa can 
only beg you to endure my society with your 
usual good grace and forbearance,”’ 

‘It is we who should apologise for inflicting 
our unworthy selves upon you,” the girl an. 
swered, with a low laugh, and allowed Stuart 
to help her into the seat beside him, whilst 
Denzil sprang into his place behind, and in 
this fashion they drove through the village, 
Stuart laughing at the trick he had played 
upon his friend. 

They drove down quiet roads and lanes that 
in the summer time were fragrant with limes 
and meadow-sweet, and Denzil listened to 
Pauline’s low, rich voice talking well and 
earnestly,missed the dreary platitudes in which 
so many girls indulge, and wondered. much 
in his own mind at the exceeding graciousness 
and beauty of her manner and words. 

The sun was getting low when Stuart turned 
the horse’s head towards home, and a chill 
wind had up, so that Denzil, leaning 
forward, said,— 

“‘T hope, Miss Fossanet, you are well sup- 
plied with wraps? The wind is north-east.’ 

“Thank yeu, yes ; but I am not cold, and I 
am very strong.” 

For a moment a look of admiration ee 
his eyes as they rested on her. flushed an 
beautiful face, her superb insti 


figure so instinct 
with vitality; but the look died out as she 


turned and spoke again. 
““Doyouknow, Mr. Ardoyne, I have never had 
a day’s illness in my life ; headache—a malady 


common to my sex, is ly unknown to me. 
It sounds dreadful, doesn’t it; but it’s true,” 
laughing softly. 

“You are a favoured mortal,” he answered 
with his usual languor, “and as curious in 
our way as you say I am in mine,” ! 

i ing in upon his words came a child's 
screams ; the horse reared and plunged, and as 
Stuart held the reins more tightly he muttered 
something ugly below his breath; at a rapid 
rate they turned a bend and saw the village 
blacksmith unmercifully beating his eldest 
child, a delicate slip of a girl not more than 

ten. 

Pauline shuddered as the heavy pa 
descended on the bare shoulders, and 
out to Stuart to interfere. me 

‘The horse is enough for me to manage, 
he said, almcst sharply ; ‘and I daresay she 
deserves it.’’ ae 

Sick at heart the girl turned to Denzil, just 
in time to see him spring down and fling him- 
self upon the cowardly brute; in another 
moment his hand was in his collar, and with 
one effort he hurled him to the side-walk, 
faced himwith flashing eyes and changed expres- 
sion. 

“he’s my child,” the man said sullenly. 
“T shall beat her if I like.”’ ¢ 

“ Not when I am near,” his breath comm 
short between his clenched teeth, and he 
not heed that Stuart had reined in, or that 
Pauline’s eyes were fixed on him in amaze 
admiration. . 

“You brute!” he said, “ what had the child 
done to deserve such punishment?” i 

“ Broke a bottle and spilt my beer,” he said 
savagely, “and I’ll take it out of her.” 

Denzil laid his hand on the trembling, s0b- 
bing little maid. : 

‘*Come up to the house this evening ; ante 
for you,” flashing on her father, “ you 
have the price of your beer, but don’t let me 
know you assault your child in this fashion 
again. Do you hear? I should not let you 





And he passed on with a grave bow and the 


off so easily another time.” 
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He sprang into the dog-cart. 

«Drive on, Ainslie,” he said, sharply, and 
Stuart flicked the horse with his whip. 

« If you’re going to play knight-errant in that 
tashion, Ardoyne, you'll always be embroiled 
in some low quarrel.”’ 

Pauline’s lips quivered. . 

“You have disappointed me, Stuart,’’ she 
said, scarcely above a whisper, and no word of 
his could win her to smiles during the re- 
mainder of the drive. 

When they reached Rookwood Denzil was his 
asual languid self, save for a mortified look in 
his eyes ; Pauline gave him her hand. 

.“Mr. Ardoyne, I can’t say how much you 
have pleased me; and for ence I have seen you 
as you are, without your mask.” 

d for once he had no reply ready, he only 
bowed over her hand, and looked as if he 
would have kissed it had not Stuart stood by ; 
then slowly relinquishing it he moved away, 
and Pauline entered the house with a feeling of 
displeasure in her heart against her lover. 

“My dear,’’ he said, deprecatingly, ‘‘ you 
cannot wish me to make the people’s quarrels 
and grievances mine ; and the man had a per- 
fect right to chastise his own child for care- 
lessness. The little wretch’s screams fright- 
ened Wildfire, too. I wonder we weren’t all 
thrown ” 

“Don’t say any more,’’ with what he called 
her Gleopatra air. ‘‘I want to keep my faith 
in you whole and entire ; love without faith is 


But the cloud was transient, and the follow- 
ing day Pauline was her usual gracious, loving 
self; she went running downstairs to meet her 
lover, 


“T’ve news for you, Stuart L”’ 

“Tell on,” drawing her to him, and kissing 
the proud, beautiful mouth. 

. ou. I will now you have set me 
free,” smiling.§ ‘‘ Father is going away. How 
Ishall miss him! He has actually never left 
me to my own devices since I was twelve years 
old we Aunt Mary is coming here to play 
propriety. How will you like that?” 

* Not at all, unless Aunt Mary is a particu- 
larly good sort. And where is Mr. Fossanet 
bound for, and for how long a time? ”’ 

“One question at a time, if you please. He 
isgoing to Ollerton to visit an old friend, and 

ill probably be away a fortnight.”’ 

“Ollerton! I used to know a girl who 
‘hailed ’ from there, as they say in America, 
and had she distrusted him she would have 
heard the nervous ring in his laugh.” 

“Did you?”’ with interest; ‘‘ who was she, 

? and was she pretty ?”’ 

“She was very pretty, and her name was 
Alison Forbes,’’ coolly. 

“Alison Forbes ! why she must be the eldest 
daughter ; her father is rector of Ollerton, and 
ss oldest friend. They are very poor, 

ieve, and the family is large. Did you 
Alison well ?”’ 

“Yes; she was governess at Lady Farning- 
tam’s when I was there.” 

“All the a; work, at least. those who are 

0 


dd enough do; but just now Alison is out of 
employment, and I have asked father to 
bring her here for a change.”’ 


*Do you know her well, Pauline?” with a 
thade of anxiety in his voice. 

“I, no! I have never even seen her; 
teither has father since she was a child ; but 

ve heard glowing accounts of her beauty 
sweetness of disposition.” 

“Tshould say she would be very amiable, 
but she is far too pretty to obtain a situation 
a family where there are marriageable sons, 

has dainty, fascinating ways, and is alto- 
ther ‘a lovable little soul.” 
.“Then I shall certainly like her, and some- 
I sorely need feminine society. I wish 
Thad had a sister.” 

“ That she might join with you in turning 
Men's heads and damaging their hearts ? ’ 
eqeting lightly, then kissing her passionately. 

Love, how beautiful you are! doyne says 
Joudeserve a better fellow for a husband than 
Your humble servant—like his impudence, isn’t 








it? But he is a capital fellow, despite his 
languor and indifference.” 

“TIT think he is,” gravely. ‘The one 
glimpse I had of kis real nature has entirely 
blotted out any prejudice I may have had; but 
it is a pity he should be at such pains to hide 
his good qualities.” 

** Don’t praise him too highly or I shall. be 
jealous,” smoothing gently the masses of 
waving black hair. 

She looked up more quickly than was her 
wont. 

Jealous!” she said. ‘Ah, you are jest- 
ing! Jealousy is an ignoble passion, and 
should not have its home where love reigns.”’ 

‘“‘ There is no true love without jealousy |” 
he answered, swiftly. 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

‘‘In my heart there is no room for doubt of 
you, consequently no room for the green-eyed 
monster. I trust you all in all, and claim 
equal trust in you.” 

But Stuart did not look very well at ease as 
he walked through the village. He did not 
like the idea of Pauline and Alison meeting, 
and yet knew of no way in which he could 
prevent an encounter without incurring sus- 
picion ; so as was the way with him in all cases 
of perplexity, he went straight to Denzil who 
received him with the greatest nonchalance. 

‘I’m in a quandary, Ardoyne,” he said, 
flinging himself into a chair, and knitting his 
brows. ‘ Fossanet is going down to Ollerton 
Rectory for a fortnight, and will, I believe, 
bring the eldest daughter of the house back 
with him. I very much wish to prevent her 
coming here. I don’t want Pauline to meet 
her; as it is, things won’t be too pleasant for 
me.”’ 

“Why, in the name of fortune?” indif- 
ferently, being used to Stuart’s outbursts. 

“Why the gr is the little governess I told 
you about, and it’s awkward.’ 

“It is,” assented Denzil, coolly. ‘ Always 
told you your way of falling in love with 
every girl you meet would get you into a 
scrape soon or late.” 

“You’re a regular Job’s comforter! ” 
savagely. ‘‘ Now what am I todo?” 

e Make a clean breast of it to Miss Fos- 
sanet; there’s nothing else you can do.” 

‘Hang it, man! that’s just what I don’t 
want todo. I love her too well to risk losing 
her. I can’t do it, upon my honour I can’t. 
Jealousy plays the deuce with women, you 
know, and Pauline’s awfully proud.” 

“Yes, far too proud ever to be jealous. 
Trust her entirely, and you won’t have much 
cause for regret. Deceit she would not for- 
give.” 

“Your advice may be good, but I can’t 
follow it, and if you’ve no other suggestion to 
offer, I may as well go. Perhaps I shall find 
a way out of the bother,’ and he sauntered 
out, leaving Denzil with moody face and 
cloudy brow. 

‘He'll give her cause for sorrow yet,” he 
muttered, while his brow grew more set, and 
his eyes darkened. ‘And she will suffer as 
few women can. Heavens! that she should 
love so weak a thing!” and being alone he 
forgot to wear the customary mask. 





CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Fossanet’s fortnight had lengthened 
into three weeks and yet he said nothing of 
returning, but in his letters there was frequent 
mention of Alison Forbes, her grace and 
beauty, her domestic virtues, and her affec- 
tionate disposition, so that Pauline’s curiosity 
was roused, and she was almost eager to wel- 
ome her to Rookwood. 

Miss Mary Fossanet, however, did not like 
the tone of her brother’s letters, but being a 
discreet woman she held it wisest to say 
nothing of the conviction filling her heart. 

So the short winter days wore by pleasantly 
for Pauline, but not so happily for Stuart. 

Each time she spoke of Alison his dread 
was renewed, and having left his ‘‘ lady ” each 
night, he would determine in the morning to 


tell her all, but when morning came his resolve 
sonny into thin air, and ‘his courage failed 
im. 

Werse than all, Denzil declined, cynically, 
but emphatically, to give him further advice. 
_ “T have said all I intend saying on the sub- 
ject. You found my advice not worth accept- 
ance. Ishall not presume to offer it again. 
You know how I hate being bored, or com- 
pelled to think seriously.” 

So in this way November wore to a close, 
and one day a letter came from Mr. Fossanet 
to his daughter, which drove the bright blood 
from her face and lips, and made her eyes 
flash with sudden anger. 

She spread it out before her, and read it 
again and again before she seemed fully to 
comprehend its meaning, almost smiled at the 
excuses offered for the step he contemplated, 
the entreaties that she would not be angry. 

The flash died out of her eyes as she sat 
thinking, and the proud lips took a gentle 
curve as she thought of his unvarying kind- 
ness to her. How he had been father and 
mother too, and though her heart was sore it 
was not from anger any longer. 

“ Ah!” she said, to herself, ‘‘ he would have 
been very lonely without me, and I shal leave 
him in June, and perhaps she will make him 


happier than I ever could. But I wish he had 
chosen an older woman to put in my mother’s 
place, and to rule here.” Thenshe went down 


to her aunt. 

‘Aunt Mary,” she said, with customary 
directness, ‘father is going to be married.’ 

Down went the endless knitting and up 
went the white hands in horror. 

‘““My poor child! And, pray, who is he 
going to marry—not that I need ask?” 

‘*‘ Alison Forbes. You don’tlook very sur- 
prised, aunt!” 

“T’m not. All his letters have pointed to 
that conclusion ; only I thought I would not 
harass you with what might be unnecessary 
worry. What are we to do? Youcan’t submit to 
become second here; and Stuart must marry 
you as soon as possible. She is a designi 
girl, I’ve no doubt ; and, excuse me, my dear, 
your father is an old fool.” 

Pauline spoke slowly. 

“ At first I was very angry, but I am not 
now. I have thought how lonely he would be 
when I am gone, and if she makes him happy 
I ought to be happy too. I confess my heart 
is sore enough just now, but it would be sel- 
fish to wish to keep father lonely, so that I 
might always be first with him.” 

‘* Well, if you are satisfied, of course I have 
nothing to say against the marriage ; but very 
few girls would accept such a change as easily 
as you are doing, and I don’t believe in. mar- 


riage where there is a very great disparity in 
age. I’m afraid Thomas will live to be sorry 
for this step.” 


‘I hope not with all my heart; and, aunt, 
you will try with me to receive the bride as 
she should be received. The wedding is to 
take place in a fortnight, and father, wishing 
it to be very quiet, thinks it unnecessary for 
us to go down to Ollerton. . That is a piece 
of consideration for which I am thankful.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” the maiden lady said, re- 
proachfully, ‘‘I always thought you had too 
high a spirit to submit to this sort of thing, 
Peon for your mother’s sake you should, at 
least, remonstrate with your infatuated 
father. The Forbes are as poor as the pro- 
verbial church mouse, and this girl is marry- 
ing him for his money.” 

“« Now, that remark is unlike you, and you 
apparently forget father is handsome, cheery, 
pe es ten years younger than he really is. 
She may love him.” 

Miss Fossanet coughed incredulously, and 
Pauline went out and down to the kitchen to 
give orders for the day ; then she climbed the 
stairs to her room, and sat down to think. 

Her heart was very sore. It was hard to 
have this unknown girl usurp the place in her 
father’s heart and home that she had held 
since her mother died—hard to be thrust from 





his bosom for this interloper. 
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But she was generous and ‘unselfish as she 
was beatttiful, and before the morning had 
passed she had conquered. her pride and the 
rebellion of filial love, and was reatly to write 
her cordial congratulations—ready to welcome 
the bride with warmth and all due deference. 
Stuart was glad, indeed, to hear that pretty 
Alison was soon to Mts. Possanet. He 
argued to himself that now Paulite would 
never know his former penchant forthe pretty 
governtss—that; as a wife, she mttst be silent 
concerning it, and so his course was clear, and 
it would be all smooth sailing now. 

But Denzil knit his brows, and said, in his 
heart,— 

“Trouble will come’ of this, aid Ainsfie is 
& fool not’to make ‘a clean breast’ of it, while 
he has the chance ;” but when he’spoke thus 
to Stuart he la carelessly. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day is evil, my boy, atid you al- 
ways look on the darkest'side.” 

a fortnight passed, and Pauline had 
schooled to meet Alison in a truly 
friendly spirit; and now she stood in the hall 
wai to welcome the fiir-haired girl that 


her father was from the 

TA eepinge 
atid Mr Douskee etaetnce tty. his bride 
on his “arm, Kissed her, Ser eck relieved 
that the ordeal was over. 


Pauline gave her hand to the new tristress. 
**T hope you will be very happy here,” she 
said," , * and that we be the best 
of friends,” and so drew herintothe house and 
to her Toom. 
The bride’s eyes, full of {grateful tears, met 


rs. 

‘* You 'arevery good’ to me. I have been'so 
afraid to meet you, although Phomas assured 
me I need not be sc. But most girls object to 


& stepmother. 
Pauline looked into the lovely mignon face 
se Strange’ tenderness growing in her 
eart. 
“You are very beautiful,” she‘sxid. “Lam 


not ae that father ‘toved you.” 
Over and brow a hot diush, and, 


with fingers that treth a little, the bride 
removed her hat. 
**You will try to love ne for my own dake,” 


m 
she said, timidly, and lifted lovely: violet: ey: 
to the dark face above; “f should hate to 
think Thad erat home life, or marred | 
oor) a gee : there ‘was a depreeatory 
tortie in the treble voice. 

Pauline smiled. 

‘“You must not harass yourself with thoughts 
Tike those, we are 
gether. Ishall call Alison, because any 
other’ term ‘appli 
absurd. Now 
you would like to rest a tittle before dinner.” 

The next morning Stuart made his @ r- 
ance, and, although Alison Wlushed y at 
meeting him, there was nothing either im her 
manner or Stuart’s to lead any observer to 
ae tm they wtre old-time acqtaintances. 

had been prepared for this ordeal, and 
Stuart felt no annoyance of any kind ; 
but with “Afi t different, He 


F 
i 


her heart over his treachery. 
Long ago she had told herself al was for- 
gotten, but she knew it was not so; and, when 
she stood at the altar with Thornas Fossanet, 
her heart had cried out for Stuart, her step- 
da sSlover. She liked and esteemed her 
husband, but she would-never have married 
himr but for the presstre ‘brought’ to bear’ on 
her by her parents and brothers. They were, 
indeed, terribly poor, antl if Alison would con- 


union. Affectionate, dbedient, weak, she had 
obeyed—and what wonld be ‘the result ?” 

mzil Atfoyne, with ‘languid eyes that 
stemed to see nothing that around, yet 
watched with vague fear in His heart, and saw 


the daily change iw pretty ‘Mrs: Possahet, the 





alternate melancholy and almost hysterical 
gaiety of her manner, the shrinking dread in 
her lovely violet eyes. 

At first Stuart had held very much aloof 
from ‘her,-but now that the first strangeness 
of their new relations had worn away he was 
often with her—laughing, talking in his care- 
less way, that yet was always tender towards 
womer. Alison tried to avoid him, but could 
not, and, after awhile, made no effort to do 
so, being a weak little thing at best; and 
Pauline, too proud—too generous either for 
jealousy or suspicion, was glad because of the 

jendliness between them. She had taken a 
sincere liking to her pretty stepmother, and 
made her way very smooth for her. 

But, as spring came on, @ subtle: change 
evinced it in Stuart’s manner, le 
enough to Denzil (who saw His friend’s faults 
very clearly), but unsuspected by Pauline, 
who had, as she once said, no room for doubt 
of him in her heart. He @id ‘not seem so 
anxious to be with her alone,’ and his eyes, 
when they met hers, had something of re- 

im them. 
il took him to task. 

“ Ainslie, I'm going to speak some wy 
pleasant traths——” 

And Stuart interrupted, flippantly,— 
eae that anything new, old man? Go 


“T can’t think,” the other said, sternly, 

“that you would wantonly cause disunion in 
papa “Be home as Rookwood ; but you are'in 
& very fait way to do so.” 
“Oh?! lord, I’m in for a lecture,” 
lighting his cigar, and glancing at Denzil from 
beneath half-closed, heavily-fringed lids. 
‘What have I been doing lately that_merits 
your displeasure?” 

“What you are doing day by day ?—neglect- 
ing Miss Fossanet, and chthendeting about 
with that pretty, weak little soul to whom 
‘your word is law.” 

‘* Would you have me behave like a bear to 
her because we were once something more 
than friends?” almost angrily. ‘I fail to see 
what wrong I do in talking or walking with 
her. I am an engaged ‘man, she a married 
woman—where is the danger'to either?” 

‘Tt is needless for me‘to say, ask your own 
conscience; and once before I told you Miss 
Fossanet would not be amy man’s dupe. If 
once she s the true state of affairs she 
will break with you, and you will get your 
deserts.” 

“ Hang it, Ardoyne, itis only a little inno- 
cent flirtation that can hurt no one.” 

“ Flirtation!” the other echoed, between 
his teeth—‘“ you: dare to tell me it has gone so 
far? You are worse than I thought you. 
You take advantage of Miss Fossanet’s trust 
and Alison Fossanet’s weakness. I tell you 
plainly this must be ended, or I will. speak 
out; I wont stand by and see such grievous 
wrong done to any man or woman.” 

Stuart’s face fiushed, and his eyes flashed 
angrily, but something in Denzil’s manner 
held him ‘quiet for a moment, and when he 
spoke it was with moderation. 

“You know what a careless, graceless fel- 
low I have always been; let that be my ex- 
cuse. Of course I love Pauline, but, you see, 
she alwayslives in the ‘heights,’ and I can’t ; 
sometimes I am compelled to seek relaxation, 
and I didn’t think I was harming old Fossanet 
or his pretty wife.” 

“You didn’t think!” contemptuously—-“a 
child’s excuse, and one you should beashamed 
to offer; and as for Miss Fossanet living in 
the heights, you did not complain .of that 
once. I tell you plainly, if this trifling is not 
ended I shall speak to her, so that justice may 
be done to herself and her father.” 

“Oh! you shall have no catse to do'that,” 
impatiently, ‘and you’re making a mountain 
of-a molehill; besides, you can’t expect me to 
behave like a schoolboy under your wnnéces- 
sary rebukes,” and he flung himself out of the 
room with a muttered curse. 

For’ weeks Denzil hzd' no catise for com- 
plaint, and it was now May. In early June 





—= 
Pauline was to be married, and the. man-who 
had exerted himself on: her behalf tried:to-be 
glad in the thought and could not—told.hj 
self pare en way out of difficulties, ang 
yet wou ve given his right han 

vent the match. ” - tage, 

In the middle of May a romenaide concert 
was given by Mr. Ainslie inhi own grounds 
and to it all the élite of the county were in. 
vited. Denzil Ardoyne,. looking excessively 
bored, was there, walking: with Pauline; Mr. 
Fossanet, to his disgust, had been oaptuned by 
a fat dowager, and Alison followed with @tuart, 
Girls and men laughed, flirted to thein hearts’ 
content, or sat apart in couples, listening to 
the popular airs performed by thei band, 

“‘Oh, Miss Fossanet, thisis. awful,” sai 
Denzil, langnidly. ‘I feel like Horace Wal. 
pole—that I have murdered a man whose 
neme was ‘Ennui,’and now his gkost haunts 
me; that I have people in my pockets.and on 
my shoulders. I should like to: get 
them ‘for a time; to find myself. om #% desert 
island would be bliss indeed.’ 

Pauline lifted gravest eyes to his. 

“Mr. Ardoyne, you are an arrant i 
You wear your mask even to your best 
and so often wound them.” 

One moment the cynicism lefthis dace, iand 
he seemed about to speak earnestly; but just 
then Mr. Possanet, having: rid: himselé: of his 
dowager joined them with the questi 

“ Where are Alison and Stuart?’ 

‘I thought they were behind,” Banting 


, unsusp 4 
And Denzil remarked in a casual way 
“TI will look for them—they would be 

easily lost in this crowd; but first let mevfind 

a an I am sure Miss Possanet is 


He discovered owe under a great, chestnut, 
and leaving father and daughter went in 
search of the truant couple. 

He moved through the gay crowd! with 
languid ease and inserutable face, but: his 
heart was black with rage against Sthart, and 
scorn for Alison’s weakness. 1s 

For a time he was unsucceéseftal idm ‘his 
search, although he left: no walle 
But finally he thought of an arbonr' li 
away amongst trees and bushes, where he 
and Stuart had passed many a pleasautmern- 
ing. ¥ 

So he hastened in that directiom, amd: part- 
ing the thick growth of bushes made for the 
arbour. He paused a moment as the:soundof 
a@ woman’s voice, broken with sighs and tears, 
stole out on the balmy air. 

“Oh, you are very cruel! and: we wrong 
him by these confidences and stolen meetings. 
Hc has been most good aid generous to me, 
and Pauline is an angel. No, I will not se 
you alone any more. I am weak—have pity!” 

Denzil started forward, waiting to hear20 
more; and when they saw his stern, while 
face Stuart sprang up with an oatia, whilst 
Alison crouched down with hidden. eyes, ‘- 
ing brokenly,— 

** Ah, Heaven! I am ruined—ruined!” 

** You have broken faith with a 
said, hoarsely. “You area scoundrelan’® 
knave, but I shall speak to you some othr 
time. Madam,” me | to Alison, “I wil 
take you to your hu sf yi 

He drew her hand in his arm, and, bidding 
her make an effort to appear calm, took her 
into the open ground, and began pildting-Lis 
way through the crowd. 

“ Oh,” she said, falteringly, “ how you mus 
scorn me; what are you going todo? shall 
you tell him of my wicked weakness?” 

“Heaven knows I will spare you if I oa, 
but I have had no time:for thought. «I dine 
Rookwood to-day—give me 
possible ; remember, if you refuse I-must:dis 
close what I know, for his.sake and for hers 

“TI have been very guilty, very weak, but 
am not so wicked as you believe me. 1 bate 
tried todo my duty, tried to. avoid . 

“Hush!” he said, ‘ people will hear yo 
and led her back to her husband. 

Stuart did not joi Praline for somea 
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gderable time, and pleaded then indisposition 
4s the cause of his silence, ‘and for the same 
rason he absented himself from Rookwood 
that evening. 

Determitied at-any risk to speak to Alison 
ihout her very unworthy conduct, Denzil 
fared Her out upon the terrace, leaving 
Pauline to entertain her ‘father. 

We've state secrets to disctiss,” he said, 
gith a careless laugh, and ‘they passed out 


ether. 
Vor a time both were silent, then he said,— 
“Mis. Fossanet, I do not wish to stand in 
the capacity of judge, but that of friend to 
you, and you are doing a very fodlish and 
wicked thing in encouraging Ainslie’s atten- 


“Encouraging them!”’ she échoed, piteously. 
‘Oh, indeed, you wrong mis ; ever’ since I 
ame here I have doné my best to avoid 
him, but I am neither clever nor strong, and 
-mi-—” she paused stddenly, and grew 


isa you loved him once, if not now,” 
tying! «. “I Eniow your story, and am 
gny for you; but having married Mr. Fos- 
sanet you mast poy him the duty that is his 
ie, and should have nothing to say to 
mother man that he may not hear. If to- 
y's story were known you would lose all 
swoman prizes, and Stuart Ainslie is worth 
i sacrifice, howéver small. Weak, vacillating, 
fekle, thinking ‘all charms divine but those 
le has just Won,’ and, pardon nie, you are 
teading on the brink of a fearful precipice. 
Rewarned ‘before it is too late.” 

Asort of weak wonder filled her mind as 
telisteried t.the grave, earnest voice she 
iad never heard. speak before save in cynical 
t tones. 

“Oh t”’ she said, “I will do my best to atone 
ie iny sin; but oh, Heaven! how wretched I 
m ’ 


“Better be miserable than guilty ; remember, 
fyour meetings with Stuart Ainshie-were dis- 
trered, you would have brought angtish and 
shame to those who hold you dear+to your 


fisband, to Miss Fossanet.” 

“Heaven bless het!” she cried; “ fT will’ nvt 
Wing trouble to her.”’ 

Long and earnestly lie talked with her, then 
ttklier back to the house, 

‘Mi Foseanet asked with laughing curiosity 
tt>they hed found to talk t, and 


Denzileovered his companion’s confastén by 
iswering lightly, — 

te = eo sperk 

t en: opportunity to to 
liv‘one’ time friend ; but he resented his 
“iterferenes” hotly, saying there was no 
G@uwerfor it. 

He and Alison had been talking of the past, 
Wiidli he admitted was foolish, and she had 

him and atcused him -of 

Melty, As for “stolen meetings,” that was 

® exaggerated term applied by her to the 

tance interviews they had had;and@ in future 

Would ‘thank Denzil to trouble his head 
his own affairs. 

And after that there was neither peace nor 

ip between the men, and Pauline 
Wndered why Stuart spoke so scornfully of 
Detizil, and why he (Denzil) never appeared 
%t Rookwood when there was the smallest 
tante of meeting him. 

She tried to make peace, but Stuart said 

had grossly insulted him, and she 

Ms obliged to desist. There was a change, too, 

in Alison she could not understand. Several 

times she found her in tears, and she seemed 

anxious to avoid Stuart; she grew 

tie. inner, and her beauty took a more 
appearance than ever. 

“Pather,”’ Pauline said one day, ‘I don’t 
to alarm you, but I think Alison is not 
Well, and it would be wise to call in 
r Beck.” 

Thomas Fossanet went to his girl-wife. 
uline has been telling me you are not 

(I should have seen it myself), and she 
$me to call Beck in.” : 

To his surprise she broke into bitter wéep- 


vell 





ing, and clinging about him implored him 
never to leave her, ‘not even for an hour,” 
saying she felt insecure’ when he was away ; 
imploring him always to love her, although 
I amt not a good wife.” 

He was really alarmed, and soothed her as 
a child. He had made a pet anda toy of her 
ever since their marriage, and it was to 
Patiline he always turned for udvice. 

Dr. Beck declared Mrs. Fossanet to be only 
nervous, and change of air and scene would 
soon restore her ; but as. Pauline’s wWedding- 
day was fast approaching it was out of the 
question that they should leave Rookwood, ut 
least for a fortnight. 

One evening Ella Marshall; Pauline’s foster- 
sister, wis crossing an open between 
Milden Honse and the village when she’ saw 
two figures at a little distance, and with a 
vague throb of fear she said to herself,— 

“That is My. Ainsties but who is the 
woman, and what ate they doing there? ” 

She hurried on, but long before she reached 
them they parted, and each went in an oppo- 
site direction. She followed quickly in the 
man’s wake, but he doubled, and so she 
missed him; but she felt certain he was 
Stuart Ainslie. 

She reached Rookwood and hurried thotgh 
the grounds, and glancing towards the diaw- 
ing-room, where the windows weré open atid 
still uncurtained, saw Stuart bending over 
Pauline in at attitude of love. 

‘“‘T must have been. mistaken,” she thought, 
in @ relieved way, and went down to the ser- 
vants’ hall; but later on shé yretiembered 
some little neglected duty, arid went running 
upstairs to perform it. 

She went swiftly and lightly, and on the 
first landing overtook Mrs. Fossaniet, who 
turned a white, weary face upon her. 

“Ts it you, Ella?” she questioned, pant- 
ingly. “Iam tired and ill; pléase help me 
to my room?” and’ she cwaghit at the girl's 
arm for support, and whéf she saw Ella’s 
surprised. look as. her eyes restéd on bonnet 
and mantle she added,— 

“My head ached so dteadfally I went into 
the grounds. Don’t tell Miss Fossanet, it 
would alatm her n “ae 

Ella’s face was white as shé anstvéred,— 

‘**T shall not tell her, madam,” 

And alone she wrestled with the thotight in 
her heart, 

“Tt could not Be,” she whispéted, “it: could 
not be! Lam wicked, one moment to believe 
it.” 

But she was depressed and ill at ease all 
that night. 

The hot bright days sped on, and’ they were 
marked by restless gaiety on Stuart's part, 
and angen happy contentment on Pauline’s. 
She had no fear, or shadow of fear, concerning 
her future. She loved Stuart so entirely, 
trusted him. so imtplicitly, “and he returned 
her love and trust.” "What then could be the 
result of their union but perfect happiness ? 

So her wedding eve carne, and she had 
specially begged Stuart to. efféct.a reconcilia- 
tion with Denzil, as she wished him to be pre- 
sent at the breakfast, and Stuart had done as 
shé wished, so that there was nothing to mar 
her content. 

A dozen times Ella had held the ivory satin 
dress Out at arm’s length for hér mistress to 
adinire, liad a her to put-on wreath 
and veil, and had‘laughed in her delight at 
Pauline’s loveliness. 

‘‘T must be up early to-morrow,” she said. 
“ There will be so much to do, and no one but 
myself shall touch the bride,” and mistress 
and maid parted with a goodnight. 

Pauline sat down and pre ihn & review 
of her past happy life, which yet had been 
incomplete until Stuart’s love filled and 
crowned it. 

Tt was quite laté when she finally compo 
herself for sleep, and the tiréd eyes closed! 
readily, so that soon she was area: 
dreams of days spent wholly with Stuart. 

As the first streak of light ¢rept into Ella’s 
room she woke, and drawing back the curtains 


| Tiands, 


gave's little sigh of pleasure’ at’ the promisxé in 
the’sky of a fair day. Then she sprang out 
and began to dress hastily. Orice stie looked 
out into the garden and ‘saw a datk figure 
stéaling along the elm walk, and she said 
audibly, — 

“Whet can Mrs. Fossanet be’ doing ont at 
this -time?’’ and hastily finishing her ‘toilet, 
she wert out, ‘thittking Alison might be all and 
need her’; but there was noone’ in ‘sight; only 
in the distance she heard’ tlie ‘sound of car- 
riage wheels, and she wert back, a little 
wondering at this mormivg. excursion, but 
nothing more. 

Soon the other servants began to stir, and 
Ella busied herself niaking coffee for Pxuline, 
and presently she went upstairs with ‘it, and 
as she passed Mr. Fossanet’s toom she heard 
so lroarse and terriblé a'cry that the ‘tray fell 
from her hands, the cup broke*wwith «# clatter, 
and thé ‘coffee ‘stained her neat dress. 

CHAPTER TV. 

Ar the sound of that terrible cry’ Patline 
woke, and started up in her. bed, wondeting 
sleepily what it meant, arid from whence it 
carne. ‘There was a step‘ outsidé and, for- 
getting in her fear to knock, Effa ‘opened the 

oor, and entered with a fri¢hteried face. 
Pauline, thoroughly awakened now, asked, 


bi: Li 
“What is the matter, Efla? How terrified. 
you look.” 

‘‘ Oh, miss, I’m afraid Mr. Fossanet’is ill; 
Wé ‘is risking a dreadful noise, atid he isalone, 
I know, for I saw Mrs. Fossanet°go’ out three 
hour's ago,” 
aden tin instant arn hed ean ort = 

sitig-gown,; atid was hurrying +4 
qeridoe: Ske knocked at his door, and re- 
ceiving 16 answer, entered ‘to find’ her father 
lying in his chair partially dressed, a slip of 
paper in ‘his ‘clenctied a: She crossed 

ftly to his side, and drawing his head om 
her bosom asked,— 

“My dear, my dear, whit'is it? “Are“you 
ill? Speak. to me,” and kissed his’ brow. 

“Read?” he said in ‘a harsh voice; “ rend 
it tome. I—I am afraid I don’t qaite grasp: 
its tHeaning,” and he thrust the paper inte her 
hand. It way blotted and blurred with many 
tears, and the writing was itreptilar, bit she 
pee ap it'at a glance as Alison's. Fill of 
terrible fear. she ea ‘to read :— 

« Oh! how shall f tell you what you soon will 
know from othérs? How speak of ‘the shame 
and sorrow I shall bring upo you? T would 
to Heaven I had‘never been born; Twotld to 
Heaven you had never'cast your ‘hextt upon 
me, for I never was worthy you, and I afd not 
love you. 1 have tried to be # good wife, I 
have tried to ‘be true to Pauline, butt am 
weak, oh | so wickedly wexk—and heis' strong. 
When you wake I shall be gone away. 

“Ohl if you cannot forgive (and fat I 
dare not hope) pity me for my fall. If-orly I 

ad not been coerced into marriage with’you, 
I might now be a good and pttre worn ; oh, 
Heaven t how could TI thisik I should’falt so 
low? Tell Pauline—if words from stich a 
guilty wretch as I, may reath ther—that I 
strove to rethember always that he was her 
ted lover; soon to be Her husband.” 
ére the reader threw her hands'xbove her 
head, and cried, in a low, intense voice,— 

“Oh, Heaven! what does it wean?” and 

then, with white face and quivering ‘lips read 


on *— 

“But Lloved him, ard in the olf days be- 
fore he saw ler fhe lovetl me; and ‘tiow I go 
With; him td atiother land, where my shame 
shall not bé known.” 

Patilitie cast down the paper, arid, falling on 
her knees beside her father, hid her facé‘in her 
He did not stir, he didnot seent to 
ses her agohy, as he lay back with set, white 
lips and staring eyes. The gitl besidé ‘him 


|| rocked to and fro, making no moan, shedding 


“ti tear, fof the arfow had pierced too deeply 
for cries of lamentatioiis. She Heard her 
father groan—“Oh, Heavent my wife, m 
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Alison!” and could not confort him, could 
not look up because of the blind agony and 
‘shame that had fallen upon her. She heard 
the sound of the bridesmaids’ voices, as they 
chattered over their toilets; she heard the 
stirring of servants below, and whispered to 
her stricken heart, ‘My wedding-day. Oh, 
Heaven!” 
She seemed paralysed with woe, and when 
her father put out his hand and touched her, 

iling,—"* Have you nothing to say? Oh! 
comfort me, comfort me!’’ She looked up in 
a@ dull, blank way, scarcely comprehending 
what he said. 

“She is gone, Pauline. Oh! the agony of 
it. Oh! the bitter, bitter shame! ”’ 

At the last word a tremor ran through all 
her frame, and her eyelids quivered. 

“What shall we tell them?” referring to 
his guests. ‘“ How cover our dishonour, Oh 
Heaven! that he were here now, that he were 
at my mercy,”’ he started up, the veins all 
swollen and knotted on his temples. 

“Father,” she moaned, and stretched her 
arms to him—* Father! ’’ 

At that dear word he turned, and stooping, 
caught her in his arms, raised her from her 
knees, clasped her to him, and burst into the 
hoarse, terrible sobs of an outraged broken- 
down man. She kissed him, but she could 
say no. word of consolation. Her heart was 
too stricken for speech, or any feeling save that 
of her own woe; and so he sobbed on, and she 
¢lung about him as his tears fell upon her 
bosom. 

At last she drew him into a chair, and with 
@ great and terrible effort, spoke,— 

“Who will tell them?” referring to their 
guests; but he made no answer, and a sudden 
stupor seemed to have fallen upon him. She 
was quick to realise this, and cried out, 
Heaven, in mercy, send me forgetfulness! ”’ 
but she was strong, gnd no blissful time of 
mneonsciousness came to her. She gave one 
swift glance at her father, whose face looked 
suddenly pinched and old, she stooped and 
picked up the letter she had not yet finished 
reading, then turning, slowly left the room, 
and went downstairs. Ella met her close by 


li . 

- Oh Mies Pauline!’ she cried, in alarm, 
‘‘ what is the matter with master. Oh! you are 
ill, and on your wedding-day.” 

Pauline shivered, but she asked, apathetic- 
ally, ““ Who has arrived, Ella! ”’ 

“* Only Mr. Ardoyne, yet, miss,’”” wondering 
at the seemingly irrelevant question. 

‘* Send him to me at once,” and she entered 
the li where Denzil soon joined her. 

A exclamation broke from him as 
he saw her altered face; but she advancing 
quietly gave Alison’s letter into his hand. 

“ that,” she said. Her voice was dull 
and hard, and his heart throbbed with anxiety 
for her. 

“ You are very ill,” he said, but she inter- 


rupted,— 

“Don’t notice me,” and he began to read 
the hurriedly-written note. When he had 
finished, there was silence for the space of a 
minute, then he said,— 

‘‘ Ah Heaven, that this should be. Pauline, 
what shall I say to you?”’ and his dusky face 
glowed with something far deeper than mere 
pity. She did not appear to notice that he 

called her by her name, but she began to 
speak slowly,— 

‘‘T am glad you have come. How strange 
it is that in this trouble I should appeal to 
you for help—I—I don’t think I could meet 
our guests—I don’t think I could tell the story 
of her shame—and his desertion. Oh, Mr. 
Ardoyne, I loved them both so well,’’ and here 
for the first time her voice broke, and died 
utterly out. 

He drew near, and touched her hand, and at 
that touch she seemed to gather strength, and 
so went on,— 

“If I presume too far, please tell me. I 
shall not be offended—but if you would tell 
them there will .be no wedding to-day— 
nor any day for me,” the white lips quivered, 





and the purple eyes grew black with anguish 
and strickén pride. 

“J will do anything you wish,” and there 
was no touch of cynicism in the grave, low 
tones. ‘Leave all to me. Pauline, I can’t 
say anything to comfort you; can do nothing 
to help either you or your father! Heavens! 
that I could; but use me as your friend— 

our slave! Let me stand in the place of a 
rother and son!” 

He paused, and took her cold fingers in his 
strong, warm clasp. 

“Ah! would to Heaven that I could bear 
your pain!” and into her eyes stole a sur- 
prised look, but she only said,— 

“You are very good. Please don’t think 
me ungrateful that I say so little. Now go to 
them, and let no one come to me yet.” 

He went out, and she closed and locked the 
door behind him, then throwing herself upon 
a couch, lay for a long time with hidden face, 
scarcely ae making no outcry, only 
the slim, white hands were clenched as in 
mortal agony, and the little teeth pressed 
cruelly into the beautiful nether lip. 

She rose at last, looking stricken and old, 
and walked to the window, through which the 
June sun came in a yellow flood of light, that 
encircled her form and face, bathed her every 
limb in its glory; then the stillness of her 
manner was stirred, and she threw out her 
hands before her with a low cry of,— 

“Stuart, Stuart! Oh, heavens! where is 
the man I loved? ’”’ 

Later on she heard the sound of carriage 
wheels, and knew that one by one the guests 
were departing in silence and pity for her. 
She thanked them mutely in her heart for 
their mercy, and when the last sound had 
died away, she crept upstairs like a guilty 
thing to her father’s room, to find him lying 
on his bed with Denzil beside him. 

*“T have taken the liberty to send for Dr. 
Beck. Don’t be alarmed! I think your father 
has only swooned !” 

‘Heaven is merciful to him,” she said. 
“ Ah! if I could forget—if I could!” 

Oh! that long and terrible day; Pauline 
thought it would never close. To even- 
ing Mr. Fossanet implored to be left alone, so 
she stole out to thank Denzil for his help, and 
pray him to come on the morrow. Then she 
went to her room and tried to sleep, hoping so 
to forget her misery. 

But sleep would not.come to her, and she 
lay with wide-open eyes watching the shadows 
the moon cast about her room. She had not 
drawn down her blind, and she could see the 
“Great Bear” and “Orion” in all their 
splendour, the little fleecy clouds that flickered 
across the deep blue of the midnight sky ; and 
as she looked, there rose before her mental 
view a vision so terrible that she covered her 
eyes, and trembled with sickening fear. 

In that hour second sight was mercifully 
granted her, and she saw her father standing 
with ghastly face and dilated eyes beside a 
still, , shining pool. He was 5 angie in 
ferns and grasses. 

Ah! she knew the spot well! She had 
visited it often. His face was turned in the 
direction of home, and his lips moved as if 
in farewell. 

She tried to convince herself that her mind 
was overwrought, and strove to think of other 
things; but the vision came again, only this 
time her father was preparing for the last 
fatal plunge. 

A cold sweat covered her, and her brain 
reeled, but she sprang to the floor, and hastily 
dressing, ran noiselessly to her father’s room. 
The door was open, and her heart seemed to 
stand still with fear; a moment she leaned 
her head upon the lintel, sick and giddy, then 
she went in to find the room empty. 

She flew downstairs, slipped bolts and bars 
with trembling fingers, oan passed out swiftl 
into the pale glory of the June night. On an 
on, fear lending speed to her feet—on and on, 
through garden and park, down the long, un- 
lovely village street, and out upon the level 
moor, and then she came to a sudden pause, 








because a hand was on her shoulder, and a 
voice said, entreatingly,— 

“ Pauline!” 

She turned to confront Denzil. For , 
moment he looked as though he feared for her 
reason. Her face was white and wild, anda great 
horror was frozen in the lovely eyes. She wag 
but partially dressed, wore no hat, and her 
long, black hair streamed all around her 
waving in heavy masses about the superb 
shoulders and supple waist. 


‘What does this mean?” he questioned! 


gently, and she, with passionate fear in her 
voice, answered,— 

“My father! Ah! I dare not stay! Come 
with me if you will, and I will tell you all ag 
we go.” 

He hurried on beside her, listening to her 
wild story, almost wondering she should go 
believe what seemed to him the cruel fancy 
a brain diseased. “. ey 

Mr. Fossanet was missing, but in all proba. 
bility he was far nearer home than she; but 
the young man drew her hand in his arm, and 
did not attempt to dissuade her from the 
anys seeing nothing else would content 

er. 

Still on. The wild flowers fell and died 
under their hurrying feet, and now the moor 
was crossed, and they came to a narrow well 
between an avenue of trees and shrubs, 

Pauline led the way, and Denzil conld 
p w:ge an, Sac so quickly she went. Out of 


the walk now, and in a little dell where the 
trees grew so thickly, and the brambles s 
covered the ground that their clothes were 


torn, their hands scratched and bleeding. One 
moment they paused under a low-growi 

chestnut, and a terrible revulsion of feeling 
made Denzil blind and giddy for a moment. 
Before them stretched the pool of Pauline’s 
vision, and there, knee-deep in ferns, stood 
her unhappy father, his face turned home. 
wards. ' 

“Good Heaven!’ he said, and made a for. 
ward step, but the woman beside him caught 
his hand. 

“Stay!” she whispered. ‘ Make no noise, 
If I need you I will call, but don’t let him see 
you yet.” ’ 

He bowed in sign of obedience, and stoop. 
ing very low, screening herself behind bushes 
and ferns, she crept over the ground, almost 
afraid to breathe lest her father should hear, 
and take that terrible plunge before she could 
reach him. 

She was obliged to describe a circle to e- 
cape detection, and so was longer in rags ee 
him. Denzil stood watching with 
breath and strained eyes, and suddenly, 
with an inarticulate cry, like that of a hurt 
animal, Mr. Fossanet threw up his arms. 
Denzil sprang forward, but already Pauline 
had grasped her father’s hand, and, throwing 
ae upon him, prevented that desperate 
eap. 

The violence of the shock was so great that 
both fell to the ground, and before either 
could rise the young man had drawn near and 
stood behind Pauline. 

“Father!” she moaned. ‘ Oh, my dear— 
my dear! come away from this dreadfal 
water! Itis I who speak—I, your Pauline! 
Dear, come with me.” 

He lifted himself upon his elbow and looked 
at her with wild eyes. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked, 
hoarsely, his fingers straying about his throat. 
**Go home—go home! Leave me 


leave me alone!” his voice rising to an im 


potas wail ; but she clung to him with tender 
ands, and in her pity for him—her passionalé 
love—forgot awhile her own woe. 

“‘ My dear, it is very late, and we shall 
in Let me help you to rise. There, that 
is better. Lean on me—so,” but he fedbly 
answered,— 

“TI shall not return any more, I - 
here to end it all. Let me die in pean he 


can’t bear my shame and misery, 
tried to thrust her away; but she clung 
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closer, frightened by the wildness of his 


ee shall never leave you,’’. she said, in a 
proken voice. ‘If you remain here I shall 
stay to watch by you—to save you from your- 
a Heaven sent me to you. Ah, dear, you 
gould not leave me to bear my agony alone?”’ 

But he put her away fiercely. 

“Why did you bring him to the house? 
Why were you so blind? Oh, Heaven! Oh, 
Heaven!” and broke into a horrible maniacal 


on drew near and kissed him. He turned 
and would have made his escape, but Denzil 

rang forward, seized him in his arms, and 
held him tightly, despite his frantic efforts for 
freedom. 

In vain he raved, and struck wildly at the 
dark stern face that, despite its sternness, had 
a look of pity on it. 

He held him so until his struggles grew 
fainter ;.then he drew him down, exhausted 
and breathless, upon the bank, still grasping 
him by the arm. 

“Let me go,” and the voice was thin and 

mavering as an old man’s. ‘Life is too hard. 
ve pity on me, and let me end it!” 

“Sir,” gravely and compassionately,‘‘ we are 
here to save you—to take you back. Have 
you no thought for your daughter? Do you 
not know her anguish is as keen as yours? 
Remember how she has forgotten her woe in 


“Oh!” cried the white-faced woman beside 

him, “don’t speak of me now,” but Denzil 
was wiser than she in this. 
' “The man was her lover, and a double por- 
tion of the burden falls on her. You must 
«ndure to live for her sake. I will not speak 
at comfort to you now, that would be to mock 
your grief with empty words; but you must 
try to hope that in the future some small 
peace and pleasure may come to you through 
your child ! ” 

But the elder man stretched out his hand 
ind wailed in an imbecile way, broke into 
senile sobs, grasped at his daughter’s skirts, 
tnd buried his stricken face in them. 

Gently she disengaged herself from him, 
then, kneeling, spoke; and Denzil’s heart 
itirred at the tenderness of the rich, low voice 
that strove to carry in it no tale of personal 


pain. 
“My darling,” she said, and laid her cheek 
tohis, “‘ we are waiting—Mr. Ardoyne and I. 
let us go home.” 
“I am very tired,” weakly; “do as you 
like.” And they raised him from the ground. 
Denzil put an arm about him, and Pauline 
tlasped his right hand with her slim fingers, 
- little by little they drew him from the 
Spo’ 


Once Denzil looked into his face. It was 
Tacant and perplexed, as though he strove to 
Temember what had passed, and the young 
man feared for the girl’s future. 

“Heaven help her! He is mad!” he 
thought, and dared not let her see his face, 
_ e should guess the dreadful truth from 


Over the solitary moor—moonlit no longer 
tow, for the first rosy flush of dawn had crept 
ter the sky, and here and there a bird, awak- 
ing, called on its mate to rise. 

Faster,” Pauline whispered, with parched 
) “faster, the village will soon be astir;” 
tad they quickened their steps, Mr. Fossanet 
tomplaining feebly that there was no need for 
, and he could not walk so fast as they. 
auline gave a frightened look into his face, 
glanced at Denzil, who would not meet 
eyes. 
At last they reached Rookwood, and found 
me of the servants up, they having been 
toused by the noise Pauline had made in with- 
Wing bolts; the girl waved them back and 
lalf drew, half led her father in; then she 
med to Denzil. 

“Heaven bless you for your goodness,” she 
ro her weary eyes meeting his a moment; 

Want to thank you, but [ can’t.” .* 

He grasped her hand. 








“Say nothing more; I could have done no 
less. Let me stay with you until he is quite 
calm.” 

‘*No, no; you are tired and must have rest ; 
I think he will not be violent again, and I shall 
not leave him ; but you may send Doctor Beck 
if you will.” 


Mr. Ainslie called on his old friend, but was 
told he could not see him; the proud man was 
ashamed to meet old acquaintances since 
Stuart’s crime, but he clung on to the Rook- 
wood people and found no comfort save in 
Pauline. It wounded him cruelly that she 
would not admit him to her father’s room, 
until a mysterious rumour ran through the 
village and came at last tohim. He went at 
once to Pauline. 

“Is this true that they are saying in the 
village ?”’ 

Her face went white as a lily, and the an- 
guish of her eyes smote on his heart, and held 
him dumb. 

“It is true,’ she said, shiveringly, ‘he is 
mad ; and they give no hope of his recovery.” 

She did not break down, neither cried out 
nor wept, and Mr. Ainslie could say nothing ; 
he caught up his hat, and drawing it low over 
his eyes, hurried out with an awful cry in his 
heart of, ‘‘Oh, my son, my son! Oh.! worse, 
far worse than murderer.” 

Then Denzil came, and when he looked into 
the beautiful anguished face, he cursed him- 
self for his impotence to help her. 

‘What hope is there?” he asked, retaining 
her cool white hand in his strong clasp. 

“None,” she answered, stonily, ‘“‘he is not 
dangerous, but he must not be left alone; a 
keeper is coming to-morrow from Abbeyford 
Asylum, and Aunt Mary will arrive to-night. 
Oh! Mr. Adoyne, how shall I bear my 
misery ?”’ and suddenly she broke down, and 
with a wild cry snatched her hand from him 
and hid her distorted face, and through the 
room rose the sound of bitter sobbing that 
unnerved the man beside her, pierced his heart 
cruelly, and broke down all his self-control. 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, don’t do that,” he said, 
hoarsely, “I can’t bear to hear you. Pauline! 
Pauline!” but unheedingly she sobbed on, and 
he spoke again. ‘“ Don’t mind what I said 
just now,” half beside himself at sight of her 
woe, “if tears will ease your pain, weep till 
you can weep no more; but oh! itis cruel to 
see you thus,” and suddenly he caught her to 
his breast and held her there, while his breath 
fanned the waving hair about the agonised 
brow. 

In her madness she scarce thought his 
manner strange, only she drew away from him 
slowly, and his empty arms fell slackly to his 
sides ; and seeing her semi-unconsciousness he 
urged no excuse for that embrace, which, 
perhaps, was best. 

“Ah! you are kind to me,’ she cried, 
between sobs that racked her frame. ‘‘ You 
are very kind, my friend,” and he caught at 
that last word. 

‘Friend! yes; now and always,’’ and again 
drew near to her all his love in his eyes, if 
only she could have read that look aright. 

Day followed day drearily, and the villagers 
paused with pitiful eyes to look after ‘‘ master ”’ 
as he trod the old ways, a shrunken figure, 
bowed down and old before his time. Some- 
times Burrell, his keeper, walked with him, 
but generally Pauline, whose dark beauty was 
dimmed now with watching and woe; whose 
lovely voice replying to their greetings, was 
heavy and changed. 

* Poor lass!’’ the simple folks would say, 
‘‘ they have broken her heart between them.” 

Denzil was her true friend and adviser ; for 
her he denied himself pleasure, stayed on at 
Milden House, although it had grown intoler- 
ably lonely and desolate now ; worked for her, 
read to her, talked with her, and but for the 
passion of her pain she must have guessed his 
love; she had grown dearer than life itself to 
him; he, the cynic, the scoffer, was compara- 
tively happy if he could but touch her hand, 


and listen to the low notes of her most sad, 
most lovely voice. 

Miss Mary Fossanet read him aright, and 
strove by every means in her power to turn 
Pauline’s heart to him ; but the wound was too 
fresh yet for other love, or thoughts of other 
love, to intrude. She learned from him that 
Stuart and Alison had been staying at Lisbon, 
in the hope of hearing Mr. Fossanet had 
brought his case into court; but they had gone 
now, no one knew whither, and if they had 
heard of his insanity Denzil did not know. 

In this way the golden summer sped on, and 
autumn came ; and in those days it sometimes 
seemed to ‘Pauline that she must die of her 
misery and outraged love. But she was so 
strong, and there were so many tasks for her to 
do, and, perhaps, in the future God had some 
good in store for her; and so despite her trials 
she lived on. 

No one heard a complaining word fall from 
the proud, sweet lips, or a harsh note mar the 
beauty of her voice; only she had sudden] 
grown very old, every vestige of girlishness had 
eft her, and she was a proud, self-contained 
woman, who bore her cross in silence and 
alone. 

Many, oh! many a time, when her dark eyes 
fell upon her father smiling in his imbecility, 
pleased with things that children love, her 
heart rose in passionate rebellion against his 
cruel fate, and the tears welled up; but she 
would dash them aside with hasty hand, and 
answer his rambling speech gently, lovingly. 
Oh, it was sad! and there was no love to 
comfort her—so then she blindly thought. 

Her heart felt stone-cold within her; and 
the passion that had been part of her life had 
died out, leaving no anger or scorn, but only a 
terrible void, a feeling of utter desolateness 
and a 

All through the dreary winter she watched 
by and amused her father, received no visitors 
save Mr. Ainslie and Denzil; was to be seen at 
church in the old accustomed place, where 
folks said her face was that of an angel; and 
now she had won calmness. It was only when 
Mr. Fossanet sometimes paused and whim- 
pered that Alison would not come to him, or 
that she was dead, that any sign of anguish 
crossed the dark ethereali face; then she 
would clench her hands and fear to breathe, 
lest a sob should break from her lips. 

Oh! what of the woman they had each loved 
—she, first for her father’s sake and then for 
Alison’s own? Where did she wander, and 
what fate was hers? Her own people had 
disowned her, and if Stuart wearied of and 
failed her what would befall her—and Stuart ? 
Oh, Heaven! that a man could be so base! 

If she had longed for revenge on either she 
would have laughed to know that it would soon 
be hers; but then you see, she had no thought 
of vengeance, only a supreme loathing of their 
sin, a shrinking from naming their names even 
to her own heart. 

And Denzil came and went quietly, un- 
obtrusively, performing little services, doing 
little kindnesses that no one noticed, but that 
would have been sorely missed had he suddenly 
ceased them, or gone away. 

It was hard work for him to refrain from 
telling his love, hard not toclasp her to him 
and kiss the perfect face and mouth, to 
implore her to come to him that he might 
teach her forgetfulness, and crown her life 
with pleasure. Yet he did all this, and was 
not coascious of the heroism of his conduct ; 
only told himself, most often in the dreary 
nights, he was not worthy of her, although he 
had given her all the loveand faith of a strong 
heart. 

Ah! one day she would know these things 
and wonder at her own blindness; one day she 
would see him as he was, and perha 

perhaps would crown him with her favour. 


‘Who knows ? 


os 


CHAPTER V. 
Excarzen months since Alison’s flight had 





passed over Pauline’s head, bringing very little 
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change: with them, no rest from constant 
watchfulness, no love to fill the void im her 
most womanly heart; her father had grown 
more’ and more helpless and dependant upon 
her; but she never grudged him one little care, 
one tenderness. 

She lived a nronotonows life, and: was never 
now to'be seen in the old haunts; and by and 
by her:mame was almost forgotten even by 
those who had most flattered, most adored 
her. “Dhe doctors wnanimously declared that 
if her father’s reason could be restored his 
bodily ‘health must suffer, and that he would 
sink gently but surely; she hardly knew 
which was worst, tolose him by insanity or 
death ; sometimes she told her heart, anything 
would be better than the almost ceaseless 
childish babble to which she daily listened 
until her‘head ached and her soul grew sick 
with the horror of it. 

Tt was and Christmas was draw- 
ing meer; im‘happy homes fathers and mothers 
rejoiced, knowing the dear ones would soon be 
with them ; girls’ faces grew bright and flushed 
rosy ved as they read words that told he was 
coming, but no joy came with the season to 
beautiful Pauline Fossanet. 

It was a bright, frosty night, and Denzil 
had dined with aunt and niece, and now he 


took wf his ‘hat and pre to go. 

* What a lovely ich” Pecline said, a 
little wistfully, and drawing the curtains back 
stood looking ap at the clear, star-lit sky ; “it 


Denzil said hastily: “Let it tempt you 
quite; comeintothegrounds with me.” The 
girl i @® moment, but Miss Fossanct 


saying,— 
“Go, dear, you have not left the house for 
two days,” she went away to fetch a hat and 
=} 


wraps. Side by side they went h the 
quimadad into the adjoining park, Denzil 
talking cheerfully and doing his best to imterest 
his companion, who seemed in better spirits 
than was usual with her of late. 

They loitered along under the trees, glitter- 
ing m the i with their frosty orna- 

ine seid gently,— 
“ We must be'going back.” 
He was reluctant to return, butscaree dared 


BAY SO, 
through. the park gates and 
went slowly towards the gardens, 


They 
by the ] 
and were startled to hear swift steps behind 
them, Pauline ‘turned quickly, to confront 
the lodge-keeper’s ——_— a girl of fourteen. 


Dropping an extrem rastio curtsey, she 
said, almost breathlessly, — 

“ Oh, please, miss, I was just coming to the 
House. Mother sent me to say a poor woman 
lies down home, and as she spoke of you afore 
she fainted, mother thought you would kindly 
come.”’ 

“ Return with me,’’ Pauline said:to Denzil, 
and for answer he pressed her dear hand the 
closer to his side. 

With swift steps they walked beside the 

*“Do you know the woman, Jenny?” Miss 
Fossanet asked, quictly, and the girl an- 
swered,— 

“ No, miss; but mother says her face looks 
familiar-like, and she had a — her arms 
when she fell down outside our r. Mother 
took it:from her, and it was dead,’’ in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

With a swift fear in his heart, Denzil 


pleaded ,— 

asp sey. 1 procnice "taithtully-40 00 all I 
eputy. i i to 

see or hear.’ 

‘*No, Mr. Ardoyne; she has asked for me, 
and I will:not refuse her request, poor soul.’’ 

They reached the lodge, and were met by 
the rs wife. 

“Qh, miss; I’m so glad you've come,” sha 
said. “She is conscious now, but has not 
asked again for you. Iam afraid she’s very ill, 
and she isn’t a common tramp.” 

She preceded them to an inner room, and 


mere] ing ‘“ The lady has come,” went out 
and clesed'the door. ; 


Pauline advanced to the sofa, and saw then 
the slight figure ofa woman, whose glistening 
hair fell loose about a face that in its wamness 
and woe had no claim tobeauty ; but from 
the white face looked out a pair of lovely violet 
eyes that shrank back ashamed before theélark 
ones bent upon her. One moment Pauline did 
not recognise her, but the next, with a 
passionate cry, she shrank back,— 

“Oh, Heaven! you!” And Denzil caught 
her hand, imploring,— 

«Come away ; this is no place for’you.” 

“Pauline! oh, Pauline!" wailed the piteous 
voice, ‘I wronged you cruelly ; but—but I 
thought when you saw me like this you would 
pity me. I shan’ trouble you ‘long. I'm 
idying fast. It is for my'baby I ‘plead. » They 
have taken her from me. Where is she—my 
pretty May? Pauline, Paaline! for my child’s 
sake speak tome.” But Miss Fossanet still 
stood apart with eyes full of shrinking‘horror, 


to her, and grovelled at her feet, tried: to clasp 
her skirts, -but Denzil drew Pauline’ hastily 


id; ‘‘it ig notfit that she should 


But Pauline did not move, and now Alison’s 
head was bowed to the ground, and her hair 
fell.in glistening masses about the feet of the 
woman she had so cruelly wronged. 

* Ah!’ she wailed, ‘pity me. Iam alone, 
alone in the world, but for my baby. He left 
me long ago.” 

Pauline started, but Denzil said,— 

_ “Could you expectother treatment? Don’t 
ou know how such guilty unions always end ? 
w dare you ask pity, seeing what misery 
you have wrought? Howdare you return to 
disgrace more those whoJoved you so well?” 

“Speak on,” wailed Alison, ‘I deserve 
your scorn. You warned me, would have 
been my friend; but I was weak, oh! so 
weak ; and, oh, Heaven, how I loved him!” 

Then Pauline spoke for the first time, and 
her voice was strange and husky. 

‘Don’t kneel there,” and po not call her 
by her mame. ‘Mr. Ardoyne, leave us 

. J will call you when I am ready to 
go.” 


He looked unwilling, but she waved him 
away with the old imperious;gesture he knew 
so well, and when he was gane, stooping she 
lifted Alison, and placed her on the couch, sat 
down at a little distance from her, and said, 
in a low, strange tone,— 

‘Why have you sent for me? What good 
can come of a meeting between us? Oh! in 
Heaven’s name why have you returned to add 
fresh pain to that which is now so nearly 
unendurable? Have pity on us, and leave us 
to ourselves!” 

‘“‘T shall not stay here; and no one has yet 
recognised me. But for my.child’s sake I 
should not have dared to meet you again; but 
for her sake I conquered my fear, my anguish 
of shame, Qh, Pauline! you have never 
sinned, never fallen away from woman’s 

urity, woman’s honour. How should you 

the daily remorse I have borne for 
eighteen months, the madness of the past six 
months:~Do you think I have had any peace, 
any happiness, since I left my home and 
soiled your name and mine?” 

Pauline shivered th all her being, but 
spoke no word, and the wretched outcast went 
on,— 

“T have ers Rig and day to beg 

, to imp! elp for my baby, think- 
sagt I ‘would crawl pres by myself to die, 
and so relieve you of the burden of my shame. 
Oh, Heaven, what will my child’s life be?” 

And then, oh! the divine pity of it! 
Pauline knelt down ‘by her, a wave of com- 
passion rushed over soul for this poor, 
lost, weak woman, who had been tempted 
beyond her strength. She took the wasted 
‘hands in hers, they were cold as ice, she 
brushed the wan g golden hair from the 
haggard face, and when she spoke her voice 
was low and almost tender. 

* Alison,” she said, “‘ God has been good 





and the unhappy woman, rising feebly, crept | 





<> 
to you; He saw how your sin would'te visited 
upon your innocent child, and he hag taken 
her to himself, She will never know sorrow 
or shame,” . 

But the mother interrupted her with a 
ery of:anguish,— fanve 

“My baby—my baby! oh, take metoher 
She will hear me if I call—hear me, and 
smile into my face, My child~oh, my 
child!” 

In vain Pauline tried to soothe her: 
constant cry was for her child, and finding 
nothing but the sight of the little dead one 
could satisfy the broken heart, she led her 
into.the room where it lay. 

Alison uncovered the waxen face, and ‘kissed 
it, on brow, and lids, and lips, then snatehing 
it to her breast, held it there as if to impart 
some warmth to the smail, stiff limbs, ang 
cried on it with passionate lament to look at 
her, 

(To be concluded in our next). 
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FACETLA.. 


ee 


A novsemarp, boasting of her industrions 
pantie, — o rose wat pone, nee a put 
on the kettle, pre e breakfast, and 
made all the beds, Betore any one in the honge 
was up. 

Mcsican Pantwersurr on AN EXYENstye 
—A gee eg eng acre if hethad 
posed anything y, replied quaveringly, 
‘My last work was a composition: with my 
creditors.”’ 

a on horseback to boy ~ — 1 Get 
out of the way, —get out 
horse don’t ike doubeye!” Boy: "Doom 
he? Then why doan’t he kick thee orf?” 

A -urrrre girl feeling herself n: 





eglected said 
to her sister: ‘I think you had better pay 


some attention to me, for mamma says nobody 
knows what I'll do next.” 

At an Horen.—Visitor: ‘ Waiter,.I saw 
your thumb in this soup as you were éringing 
it to me.””—*' Oh, it’s of no conseg air, 
It wasn’t hot enough to scald me.” 

ony, M.. 
what 


“Your son is an actor, «you 
Maginnis ?”’—“ Faith, he is,”—* 

réles does he play ?”’—‘ Rolls is it? Faith, 
he rolls up the curtain.” 

** You can do anything if youwhave 
said an old uncle, who had made a fortune, to 
his nephew, who had nearly it - one. 
“Water may be carried in a sieve, if youonly 
wait.” “How long?” asked the peni 
spendthrift. “Till it freezes,” was the odd 
reply. 

Litriz Brornern (whose sister is playing 
cards with a gentleman): “Mr. Smiler, 
Minnie play cards well?” Mr. Smiler; “Ye, 
very well, indeed.” Little Brother: “The 
you had better look out. Mamma said if she 
played her cards well she would catch you. 


To a lady who once complained of the ins 
Jonge Lah eee rater agp: their oe 
repli yan humble apology on 
account, adding: “But, madam, to fell you 
the truth, we have failed in our efforts to g% 
gentlemen to un the business.” 

“ Tue artistic taste in Mrs. Z.’s new bonnt 
is so perfect that you can almost heari 
8 ” remarked a husband to his spouse— 
. ok was the reply, “it is certainly WY 
ts) ” 


” 


prints. On one occasion, a : 
opinion arising between him and a well- 

collector as to whether a 
sale was in the first or second state, the latte, 
losing his temper in the discussion, observe 


tartly, ‘In the matter of engravings, Monsiew § 
Thiers, I am more of a connoisseur if Ss 


“No,” replied the future 


int for 3 


& - ~ ine 
Ha 


Pee 


ae 


apaeF ieee 


ce 
Bree 


<2 


M. Turens was an enthusiastic collector! § ti 
ifference of 


the Republic, staring at the other his _ 


spectacles, “ you are not, or you 
said so,” 
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SOCIETY, 


—, 


Ir is. now seitled definitely that the mar- 
fave of Princess Beatrice with Prince Henry 
of Battenberg will be solemnised at’ Osborne 
about July 23.or 24. The ceremony, which 
will be quite private, will take place in Whip- 

ingham Ohurch. The honeymoon. will be 
passed at Quarr Castle; Isle of Wight, the seat 
of Lady Cochrane, which is close to Osbortie 
House. 


& 
« 


Tus Duke of Edinburgh has been suffering: 


from an abscess, and although he is making 
most satisfactory progress His Royal Highness 
js advised by Sir Oscar Claytdn to keep his 
room for some days yet, and he will therefore 
be unable for the present to fubfil any engage- 
ments. 
Faxcy dress balls are growing more and 
more fashionable. One was given the other 
day in Dublin, which created a great sensa- 
tion. It was that of Mrs. Proctor, of Mer- 
rion-square. The hostess, says a contempo- 
rary, received her guests as Amy Robsart, in 
g costume composed of a Court train of ruby 
velvet, with a front of pearl-coloured satin, 
embroidered in shaded silks with peacocks, 
and. with pearls. The headdress was the 
Blizabethan hat in ruby velvet and pearls, 
and she wore the well-known Amy Robsart 
collar. Later in the evening she exchanged 
this dress for a piquant Incroyable, consisting 
éf'a short white satin ticoat, striped with 
hire-blue velvet, along with a similar vel- 
vet coat and hat, and with a white wig and a 


cane. 
Mr. Proctor appeared as the Earl of Leices- 
torin a handsome costume of ruby velvet, 


slashed with pale pink silk, and embroidered | 
incent Jackson was the | 


in silver. Mrs, 
Queen of Diamonds; «nd Mrs. Galsworthy 
male an effective Carmen. This striking 
dress was composed of a short skirt of brown 
satin, trimmed with gold and coins; the 

was of Persian embroidery and gold, 
ind the bodice of brown satin and coins, set 
of with gold armlets and chains. 

There were a large nutaber of military and 
naval officers in uniform ; although the move- 
ment to the Soudan caused the absence of 
many familiar faces. The number of guests 
was about four hundred, and the rooms pre- 
sented a very brilliant spectacle. 


Awoxc the most fashionable of modern 
idal jewels is the moonstone. The moon- 
stone is a lucky stone, and for that reason a 
More appropriate gem than either the opal or 
the pearl, both of which are shadowed by evil 
ftaditions. A necklace of beautiful moon- 
tones was recently worn by a bride of noble 
tirth, and made # great sensation by its 
ty, as fine moonstones are somewhat rare 
‘andexpensive. Those of fine quality havea 
Witiinous beauty which is exquisitively soft. 


Tar peeresses’ galleries in the House of 
Lords were crowded during the great debate 
onthe Vote of Censure. Most of the occu- 

nts were attired in black. Those present 

uded the Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
Countess of Seafield, Lady Clanwilliam, Lady 

Beauchamp, Lady Barrington, and Lady Eg- 
mont. The ladies seemed to take the deepest 
interest in the proceedings. 


Lory Avonmore, whose death from enteric 
fever in the Soudan on the 13th ult. was re- 
tently reported, was a Viscount in the peerage 
‘et Ireland, but was not one of the representa- 
— entitled to a seat in the House of 

S. He had completed his twenty-sixth 
‘yeartwo days before his death. 


Tue grand ball given by the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, at Yester House, 
“Haddingtonshire, in honour of the birth of a 
nand heir to the title and estates, was a 
‘Pat-success. The ball began at ten o’clock, 
Mtd.at twelve a magnificent supper was served 
“inthe great ballroom of the mansion upstairs, 
about two hundred guests sitting down at the 
‘ame time, 


STATISTICS. 





market. 
school. 


schecis ; a total of nearly 12,909. 


£3,500,000 is annually expended upon drink. 
Evidently the Dutch love schnaps not wisely, 
but too well. 

As nearly 8,000 new buildings were erected 
in New York during 1864, it must rank as one 
of the greatest pent of building in the history 
' of that city. It isonly six years since the 
number of new buildings annually has 
exceeded 2,000, and 2,897, the number registered 
at the Bureau of Buildings during 1884, is 
more than the number registered in any 
previous year. The estimated cost was 
£8,292,240, or nearly £600,000 less than that 
of the new buildings of 1883, but many very 
fine structures have been erected. 





GEMS. 
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delightful thé beautiful object. The more 
| perfect the appetite, the sweeter the food. The 
more musical the ear, the more pleasant the 
| melody. The more the soul, the more 
joyous the joys of Heaven and the more glori- 
ous to us that glory. 

A pian man. often looks with envy on one 
who has risen to place and power; but, if he 
could see all the steps that have been taken 
to bring him there, or all the perplexities that 
surround him now that he is thete, he would 
not barter his present peace of mind for the 
coveted greatness. 

We have certain work to do for our bread, 
and that is to be done strenuously ; other work 
to do for our delight, and that is ‘to be done 
heartily; neither is to be done by,halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Foop ror DenicatTs Inrants.—Take a piece of 
gelatine about one inch square, dissolve it. in 
half a gill of water over the fire, then addia 
gill of milk. When it comes to a ‘boil, stir'in 
a good half-teaspoonful of arrowroot, When 
taken off the fire, stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
cream. This food is suitable for a child four 
or five months old. As the child becomes older, 
increase the strength of the food. 


Oyster Parties.—Put the oysters.in a sauce- 

n, with enough of the liquor to cover them ; 

t them come toa boil; skim well; add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter for one quart of oysters; 
season with pepper and a little salt; two or 
three spoonfuls of cream will add to the rich- 
ness; have ready small tins lined with puff. 
paste; put three or four oysters in each, 
according to the size of the patty; cover with 
paste, and bake in a quick oven twenty 
minutes ; when done, wash over the top with 
a beaten egg, and set in the oven two minutes 
to glaze. 

Fisn Croquettes.—The remains of any cold 
fish. Remove all skin and bones most care- 
fully, then mash the fish free from all lumps ; 
add a piece of butter, pepper, salt, and mace— 
and if you have any cold crab or lobster-sauce, 
so much the better. Form the fish into 
portions the size and shape of an egg; if too 
soft, a little breadcrumb — 

portion into an egg beaten up, an 
then into fine breadcrumb. Fry a golden- 
brown in boiling lard, drain, and serve on a 
| fapkin garnished with fried parsley. 





Ressti makes annually 126,000,000 birch 
and boxwood spoons for the Central Asia ‘¢> 


Cawava has 4,306 Indian children attending the rights of the p 
The United States has 6,808 Indian } ) 
children in boarding-schools, and 5,186 in day , that he judged the quality of housekeeping by 


Sratrstics just published in Holland show , 
that in 1882 24 per cent. of the Dutth nation 
was: convicted for drunkenness.. The total, 
population amounts to barely 4,000,000, yet, 


' on the vital value of the manufacturing classe 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Prince and Princess of. Wales, propesa 
visit Ireland in April. The Nationalist 
Press proposes to meet them with claims’for 
le. 

A Goon Mriu.—Charles Dickens used tosdy 


the castors on the table, If the mistard was 
freshly made, the vinegar .cruet stainless, the 
' silver brilliant, and the pepper boxes perpen- 
dicular, he expected.a good, clean well-seryed 
‘ meal, “ with behaviour to match.”’ ..If,.on.tbe 
| contrary, the castors were wncleansd,and ‘out 
of order, he knew what he had:to:expect, ané 
was seldom disappointed. It is, In -truth, 
"simple things that denote quality. The tess 
of a goa cook is not.the .cake she can make, 
mysterious sauces.she can concoct, nor 
the rich i she can produce... A good 
{cook is known by her boiled ‘potatoes, ber 
— chop, her — pee ‘Such ‘plain 
| things require porsonal care and judgment, an@ 
| are the basis Ae a sood.meal.” 
| Canine For Picrore Frauus,—There are two 
| kinds of gilt pictuce frames. One is real gold 
; and will not wach of with water. These may 
be cleaned by dusting them well with asoft. 


brush and applyiag a little. alcohol or a 
the spots, and they will disappear almost 
immediately. If to the mere common or.wash-. 


able kind a little water is applied carefully 
with a soft sponge, it will have the desired’ 


Tue more perfect the sight is, 'the more effect. But be very careful not to reverse 


, directions, To ent flies from injurin 
frames boil Seas four onions in a pmt of 
water; brush the frames once with theliquid. 
It will not injure the frames, and the’flies: wiil 
not touch them. 

To Squazz THe Saovi~pEeRs.—Hook the fingers: 
, of the hands together; raise the elbowsas hi 
,as the shoulders and ‘pull like a shoemaker. 
| The muscles about the shoulder blades, to keep. 
them in place, are thus strengthened, and in w 
short time enabled to fufil their proper office. 
When lying on the back press the head on the 
ase to raise rep age  n the hed’ 
on whi are ; s strengthens 
the umnadios that should hold ‘the head erect. 
| When standing or sitting, where the head can 
| Press Against something solid, t ‘the: 

operation. By a little thought at other times 
to use these muscles the difficulty may be over- 
come. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE InpUsTRIAL CLassEs.—The: 
necessity of having to work in masses in. the 
same building, and at the same monotonons, 
ever-repeating labour, in which the muscles 
are mo’ with automatic regularity, andthe 
brain is left unemployed, except'to brood: over- 
real or imaginary injuries, ts life to .the: 
core, and exerts a lasting and injurious effect 





S. 
The agricultural labourer may work hard,fare 
pin ale noaet moaaei otk a he ‘has. 
van eis out-of-doors in the 
fresh air ; he has all the beauties of external: 
nature to delight and refresh him, His work 
is varied. There is the springtide season, with 
its sheep-washing and shearing ; the summer, 
with its haytime ; the autumn, with its harvest ; 
the other months of sowing and ploughing—a 
constant,roundelay of work, with varied change 
for the mind as well as for the body. The 
artisan has no such reliefs, He ,passes day 
by day, month by month, year by year, throug: 
the same monotonous labour, until at last his 
mind recognizes but one scene ; his hands falf 
but.to one automatic routine. To the end of 
his career he sees no chance of: being made 
independent by his skill and industry When 
we add these difficulties up, the struggle 
against penury and actual want, ‘the confined 
the Lapa psc pa 
bedroem, the indi $ couc 


e 





| 
be added. Dip! 


| which 


dwelling-room, 

stocked 

limited sleep, the ever-returning toil, the 
rarity of wholesome relaxation, either of mind 
or body—when we add up all these difficuléies, 
we have before us ce Of vital strain, 
ically is resisted longer than, at 


first si we imagine to be compatible 


' with human endurance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maetiu F.—Nothing but frank 
_ nething but 


i 


her 
pendence, ard 


W. M. J.—It might be well for sou not 
kiss too often. ‘‘ Whenever 


‘nn tp to. unitiatted. A little affectionate disci 
now end then should be exercised. 

R. T. A.—Tell her, in a delicate way, that you love 
her and want her for your wife, and at the same time 
ask her if she loves you. You will then be sure to find 
out whether she does or not. 

¥. M. N.—At thirty-seven you had better not m 
a boy of twenty-one. You may 

marriage would be unfortuna 


a 
sought by onenearer your own age. Treat your youth- 
yy bRemyeoe 


; 


Amy.—We can be thankful to a friend for a few acres, 
er a little money, but there are greater things tha 
; and for the freedom and command 
and for tbe great benefits of our being, our life, 
Shah and reason, we look upon ourselves as under no 


i 


obligations. 


R. R.—You should watt until an opportunity offers to 


Let him seek you and 
restored to favour. Although 


manifest Pa 
Tignity. Do not be so 


already. know 


Tases.—You can only 
Speak 


t some other 
minors, if he S of 
unfit to execute the trust. 


and in a 
Glass may be fixed to gleas in this way, and the 


«ement will bear a good deal of dry heat, 
L. V. D.—The following verses would make an 
priate little speech : 
The Queens, who rule by right divine, 
Ravvens as suits their pl 
But she who wears a crown ‘ike mine, 
Comman 


ve each 


singer who 
concerts was Jenny Lind. 
John Howard Payne, in the early part of 
—— Eg ~~ It 
spoken was sun 
in tale coum 
U States in 1 
song such unexam 
since been associa: 


the inventor of writing 
anfathomable obscuri| 
in all ———— the art of writing was never 


all, but grew up out of the 
hich were used 


at 
Ww 


ve you the desired 
the name of the 


your fortune so as to be 
This is the only way 


intercourse with in- 


dii on 
will your powers of rhetoric and 
Join a debating society. 

L. ep naliee talee the advice offered 
you. Her parents would very muc 
jd No good can come of 

misery. 


ust maintain your 
sapricious in future. 
think that you had better let the young 
ia not neceseary for you to mention the 


young parents. The 

stteraten sa tor a ota 3 
lad 6 you as 4 ’e oo) 

Baad af rings unt Jou ar ite 


fre the art of conversation 
a little deliberation ; an 
reelf cisely, clearly, 
© express you con: 's , 
and correctly. You only need practice, for 
able to convey your meaning 
writing. 


subject pain, 
To gi t knight his meed, 
Is all the object of my reign. 
6 song was oe by 
wherever the English 
4 py maby > 
Lind went to*the 
, but her singing of it gare the 
popularity that it ever 


Cc. R. D.—When the first letter was written, or who 
was, is a problem hidden in the 


bols and hieroglyphics 
‘commmuniesiiees ips 





sculpture, painting and poetry slowly ripened from the 
faltering essays of primeval man into glorious fulness 
and beauty. The first notice of a written letter appears 
in the second book of Samuel. where we are tola that 
Davie wrote a letter to Joab, commanding him to “ set 
Uriah in the fore front of the bottest battle, and retire 
from him, that he might be smitten and die,” 


Krrry.—Hoarseness can be removed temporarily by 
dissolving in the mouth a small piece of borax, about 
the size of a green pes, or about three-fourths of a 
grain, and slowly swallowing it. It produces s profuse 
secretion of saliva, and affords relief. Good for singers 
or speakers. 


Gzrorrrey.—It is said that a plece of lemon bound 


night and morning. The free vse of lemon- 
juice and sugar will always relieve a cough. A lemon 
eaten before breakfast, every day, for a week or two, 
will entirely prevent that f ef lassitude peculiar to 
approach ng. These valuable 
the lemon should be better known. ‘ 

Emuua.—The effect of velvet is good in absorbing the 
light and massing the shadows. Plush, on the con- 
trary, is thick and ungraceful. All rough materials 
add to the size-and breadth of the figure, and conse- 

uently, only those with a smooth surface should be 
pS om by the stout and tall, leaving the others for 
people who need both breadth end length. Plaids and 
ttripes should be avoided by the tall and stout. 


A. M. C.—To make boiled apple custard take six 
apples, one teacupful of flour, five drops of essence of 
lemon, two egg®, a small piece of butter, half a pint of 
milk, a quarter-pound cf sugar. Stew the a; , and 
when heated beat toa pulp, having added essence 
‘of lenion and some sugar. it cool. Then mix the 
milk, eggs, butter, and flour, and beat all well Then 
add the apples. Put all into a pudding-mould, and 
let it boil one and one-balf hours, Serve cold with 


MARGUERITE. 


Some idle hours, some verses 8; ent 
Ia lines of rhyming compliment. 
Mere trifles they—by love well meant. 


But Marguerite is coy to F ape 
“* Write me.” said she, “ lines like to these, 
Grand old Miltonic symphonies.” 


** Know you,” said I, “‘ that in the heart 
That's wholly dedicate to art, 
Woman can have but little part?” 


** Alas | 'tis true,” said Marguerite, 
Low lying idly at my feet, 
“Write me but such dear verses sweet.” 


B. B. 


Ross.—For oyster eauce parboil the oysters in their 
own liquor, beard them, and reserve all the liquor. 
Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a little fiour, 
the oyster Hquor, and esough milk to make as much 
sauce as is wanted. Putin a blade of mace and a bay- 
leaf tied together, pepper and salt to taste, and the least 
dust of cayenne, Let the sauce come to the boil, add 
the oysters, and as scon as they are quite hot remove 
the mace and bay-leaf. Stir in a few drops of lemon- 
juice; and serve, 

M. N. P—The thimble is-a Dutch invention that was 
first brought to England in 1695 by one John Lofting, 
who began its manufacture at Islington, gaining there- 

both honour and profit. Its name was derived from 
words thumb bell, being fra long time called 
thumble, and osly thimble. Old records say 
that th'mbles were at worn on the thumbs ; but 
we can scereely conceive how they could be of much 
use there. Formerly they were made of brass aod iron 
only, but of late years, steel, silver, gold, horn, ivory, 
even pearl and glass, haveall been used for making 


Cixtra.—The very large fans that were in vogue a 
year or two ago, and even during last summer, if old 
and disco can be turned to ace.unt as wash- 
ttand-splashers, by ~s 8) d out to their full 
extent and fixed, covere ith cretonne or sprigged 
muslin over colour, and fastened sg+inst the wall, 
handle wu A large bow is tied around the 
handle. no fans are available, and the cheap 
Japanese ones are unattainable, the shape is cut out in 
cardtoard and covered. If intended as a gift, the 
nightdress case, made to match, often accompanies it. 
These covered fans are aleo to be seep, in richer 
materials, in the drawing-room, with a bag pocket. A 
wire is fixed round the edge, and the back hidien by 
paper or cretonne, 


G. 8. W.—There are at least a dozen species of fishes 
which are alopve among «nimuals in the possession of 
electric organs—truly tue most remarkable weapons in 
the entire animal armoury. The application ‘of elec- 
tricity to the arts is one of the proudest achievements 
of nineteen h-century men; yet those fishes, there is 
little reason to doubt, applied their electric battery to 
the art of capturing their prey long befure man had 
come into existence. That those natural batteries 
exbibit true electric phenomena is shown by their 
currents behaving in exec Jy the same way as those 

uced artificial ; thus, seys Gunther, “they render 
d hemical compounds, 


needle magn Pp 
and emit the spark.” To receivea shock, it is necessary 
in one apparatus as in the other that contact should 
be made at two points in order to complete the circuit 











$$. 


The various species of electrica'ly armed fishes are not 
as might have been expected, from the common Pos. 
session of so unique a weapon, by any means 4jj 
closely related. They belong to three widely different 
groups—namely, — eels and shesth-fishes—which 
Would seem indicate that electric organs have 
originated independently in each ip. The electrie 
eel of South American waters is the moat powerful of 
creatures, growing to a length of six feet, and provided 
with a pair of batteries containing some hundreds of 
minute cells copiously supplied with nerves. 


8. 8. M.—Under the circumstances which de. 
teribe your own escort was certainly enti to the 
preference, and you should have asked him to accom. 
pany you, instcad of requesting the other gentleman to 

© 80. 


C. C. 8.—If you shculd let the young lady entirely 
alone for a few months she would probably come toa 
tive decision in the matter. Your fear that she is 
rying to make a fool of you may have some fuundation 
in fact, but her indignation when she heard that you 
had shown a little courtesy to another girl proves that 
she is not entirely indifferent to your attentions, 

W. M. M.—Let the young mon show a little mors 
enterprise. It is his place to do the wooing, and until 
you are sought you are debarred by custom and the 
modesty natural to your sex from sbowing too great s 
desire for his company and attentions. If you are 


- discreet he will scon find a way to make himeelf agree. 


able to you. Invite him to call when a proper occasion 
offers. 


D. R. G.—Receptacles for holding waste paper ors 
piece of handwork can be made from a small-sized 
Japanese parasol, half-opened, and kept out by means 
of a wire run along inside, and a bright ribbon twisted 
in an out and round each other point outside, The top 
is fixed into a small stand of black or verniilion-painted 
wood, and the bandle, which is uppermost, is bound 
over with coloured satin or velvet ri finished off 
witha cluster of h+r ging loops, aud an fictal bird or 
spray of grass and feathers to one side. A fall of lace is 
soractimes added, or a hanging pompon from every 
alternate point. Those small-sized coloured paper 
parasols can be varied in colour, in the sbape of stand, 
ane mode of trimming. For lazaars they sell very 
we . 


Carriz G.—A man violates no law human or divine by 
changing the orthography of his name, or even the 
yea — itself, so long as ~~ — not thirg ‘le 
the facts fur the purpose of gaining sme y 

retences, There is no legal ubstacle 10 oue who is 
own as Alexander hwy ey f changing bis name to 
Peter Brown on a given day of any year of our Lord 
and all his family after him, by 


etc., which might be embarrassed when there is no 
public recognition of the alteration. There is nothing 
requiring such a record, nor preventing any one from 
changing the first, middle, or last vames of 

end all his household at a very early hour or ony OY 
of the week he may select for this purpose, p 
ing = every one shall address him snd them by the 
new title. 


W. G. W —Many of the common advertising almanscs 
are very untrastworthy. If you examine a ca-efully 
compiled almanac you will usually find the statement 
made that the times of sunrise and sunset ure for 
a certain latitude in mean time, which differs ap 

nt solar time v-ry considerably. If you 

igures given in mean time by the differeoce between 
that and apparent time, you will fiod thst the fore 
noom and afternoon agree in length, to the minute, 
which is as close as the figures given in the almanacs 
enable you to compute. The times of sunrise and su- 
set given in any almanac can only be correct for one 
degree of latitude; if you are north or south of * 
you must add or subtract, according to the season 
your poritiop. For instance, near 
shortest day of the year, one degree of 
latitude m-kes a difference in the time of sunrise 
over six mi The diag , in any elementwy 
text-book of astronomy, will make this clear to you 
but without diagrams it would be impossible # 
explain the matter clearly in any reasonable space. 


—— 
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